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2 THE PROCESS OF SUBJECTION 

physical map of Europe, with its deeply mdented coast, its penin- 
sulas and inland seas and islands, and its mountam ranges, might 
seem to have been drawn so as to foster separatism and hmder 
umty, and from the Dark Ages to the present day Europe has been 
tom by constant war between its component states Neverthe- 
less while it has never recovered that large measure of political 
unity which the Romans gave it, it has retamed through all its 
vicissitudes an underlymg imity of culture woven out of Chns- 
tianity and Hellenism Though it has been dehberately repudiated 
by the barbarous cult of Prussiamsm and for a time, which now 
seems to be passmg, by the isolationist doctrine of Soviet Russia, 
European civihsation is more than a phrase Most European 
peoples are aware that they are Europeans and that they share 
certam common standards of behef and behaviour Every one 
knows that on the strengthening of that consciousness and on its 
mcreasing embodiment m pohtical and economic combination the 
hopes of all Europe depend 

Up to a pomt the history of India followed much the same 
course The service rendered to a great part of Europe by the 
Roman Empire was rendered to a great part of India by the 
Maurya Empire (about 320-184 B c ) linked with the names of 
Chandragupta and Asoka, and by the Gupta Empire (about A D 
320-500), the golden age of Hmdu culture The map, it might 
seem, should have made the maintenance of pohtical unity easier 
m India than in Europe The Indian coastline is singularly un- 
broken There are only two large idands off it There is only one 
large peninsula No great natural frontier crosses the mainland 
The one formidable bamer, the Vmdhya Mountains and the ad- 
jacent belt of rocky ground and desert is much easier to penetrate 
than the major bamers in Europe, and, though there are inevitable 
differences of climate and vegetation in a land which stretches 
from 8 to 35 degrees north of the Equator, the whole of it is 
exposed to a scorching summer sun and depends for its very life 
on its nver waters and seasonal nuns Thus the physical charac- 
ter of India seems to make for umty as much as that of Europe 
makes for separatism But India is a vast country, as big as 
Europe without Russia, and, till the advent of modem science, 
mere distance was almost as estranging as alps and inland seas 
Hence the Mauryas and the Guptas failed to master all India as 
the Romans failed to master all Europe, and between and after 
those penods of relative unity and peace India was nven at least 
as much as Europe by the growth of separate and conflicting 
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there are two other elements in it besides caste which, because of 
their political implications, cannot be ignored m a study of India’s 
pohtical development The first is the infenor status which 
Hinduism accords to women Its most obvious feature to day zs 
the seclusion of women from contact with men outside the family 
Its most startlmg feature in the past — startimg to Western minds 
at least — ^was the rehgious nte of suttee m observance of which the 
Hindu widow, often by an act of heroic devotion, but often under 
duress immolated herself on her husband’s funeral pjnre ^ Another 
manifestation of it was the practice of female infanticide ^ 

The second feature of Hinduism which dashes with Western 
thought IS its treatment of the lowest castes, loosely called ‘out- 
castes ’, who are beheved to be mostly descended from the abon- 
ginal races of India and now number about 50 millions or roughly 
one-eighth of the total Indian population Their official name has 
recently been changed to 'Scheduled Castes', but they used to be 
called, more mformatively, ’Depressed Classes’ and were popularly 
known as ‘untouchables ' They rank far below and almost outside 
the caste-system, and they constitute a proletanat in the harshest 
sense of the word An orthodox caste-Hindu must bathe at once 
if he has been touched by one of them In some parts of India 
the outcaste may not enter a Hindu temple he may not draw 
water from the village well his children may not attend the 
village school 

Hindu social reformers it need hardly be said, have long been 
demanding a more hberal recognition of the rights of women and 
of outcastes as well as a relaxation of the caste-system as a whole 
Great progress has certainly been made in the course of the last 
generation A visitor from the West might move in cultivated 
Hindu circles, especially among younger folk, and be virtually 
unaware of caste He would find his hosts talking the same sort of 
democratic language that he talks himself at home But the mtel- 
hgentsia constitute less than one-tenth of the people, and the vast 
majonty of Hindus are uneducated peasant-folk, living in their 
countless httle villages a life which still follows the ancient rules 
and has not as yet been deeply affected by the ideas of the outer 
world It will take time for this static and conservative society to 
become democratic in the sense or to the extent that the West is 
democratic 

* See E Thompson SuUee (London 1928) 


* See p 290 belou 
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China, through Northern India, and, striking out south-east by 
sea, it overran Malaya and the East Indian archipelago. In all 
that vast area Islam is still a living and compelling faith. 

Easy of approach along the coast of the Arabian Sea, Sind was 
the first part of India to be submerged by this eastward-flowing 
tide. It was conquered by the Arabs early in the eighth century, 
and the great majority of its people have remained Moslems ever 
since. Between a.d. iooo and a.D- 1500 a succession of Turkish 
and Afghan soldiers of fortune — ^Mahmud of Ghazni was the first 
— broke through the mountains in the north-west and drove right 
across the great northern plain to the delta of the Ganges. They 
also crossed the Vindhyas and in the course of several wars four 
Moslem States were carved out from the old Hindu kingdoms of 
the Deccan. The armies of these invaders were never very large, 
and their success was only partly due to superiority in equipment 
and the art of war. The main reason why the Moslems so easily 
obtained their hold in India was the failure of the Hindu kingdoms 
to combine against them. In the Middle Ages, at any rate, Chris- 
tian Europe did better in this respect. French troops crossed the 
Pyrenees to help the Spaniards. The.Cnisades, despite their under- 
currents of intrigue and greed, were a genuine manifestation of the 
unity of Western Christendom. 

The area in which Moslem rule was strongest continued to be the 
area most open to invasion — the Indus basin and the Ganges plain. 
Delhi was early chosen for its capital, and there for five centuries 
a series of Turkish and Afghan monarchs reigned, till, in 1525, the 
greatest, though not the last, of the Moslem invaders rode through 
the pa^es from Kabul. Babur, half Turk, half Mongol, directly 
descended from the great conqueror Timur (Tamurlane), descended 
into north-west India with only some 10,000 fighting men; but he 
had been invited into the Punjab by its l^Ioslem governor in rebel- 
lion against Delhi ; and the Rajputs, a loose confederacy of Hindu 
warrior chieftains who had maintained their independence in the 
fastnesses of the rocky country now kno^\’n as Rajputana, had 
promised him their support. The issue was decided in two battles. 
The rout of the Delhi army at Panipat in 1526 gave Babur the 
mastery of the northern plain. At Khanua in 1527 the Rajputs, 
who had turned against him, were no less crushingly defeated. 
No other formidable enemies stood in Babur’s path. Tiie Hindu 
South was still incapable of forming a common front against the 
danger in the North. There A\’as little, therefore, to prevent the firm 
establishment at Delhi of the dynasty of Moslem monarclis who 
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Moslems The Rajputs, for example, as notorious for their internal 
feuds as for their courage in 'battle, fought one another in the ser- 
vice of nval Moslem overlords 

Nevertheless, if the unity of India under the Moguls was far 
from perfect, there was more of it than there had ever been smce 
the distant days of the great Hmdu empires And it was reflected 
in an efficient system of bureaucratic organisation. The Empire 
was divided into fifteen Provmces (mcludmg the Afghan Province) 
each under its Governor Each large city also had its more or less 
autocratic ruler Justice was certainly purer than in earlier times, 
but, except m matters of purely religious law, the executive 
authority shared in and at need controlled its admmistration For 
the mass of the people the most beneficent reform was the replace- 
ment of irregular and often arbitrary taxation by an elaborate 
land revenue system. Under Akbar the individual cultivator was 
required to pay one-third of the average annual value of his pro- 
duce There is no record of agranan disturbance in this penod, 
and in the years of strife and misrule which followed the breakdoNvn 
of the Empire the Indian peasantry looked back to the reign of 
Akbar as a golden age 

It was also an age of cultural renaissance The plain of the 
Ganges was studded with Moslem mosques and tombs which 
mailed in beauty the more ornamental Hindu temples of the 
South In other arts, whereas Hindu culture, like the Hindu faith, 
had always been rooted in India, the Moguls invited artists and 
poets and philosophers from other Moslem lands Exquisite paint- 
ing u as done in the Persian style, and Persian poetry became the 
vogue in court circles All m all, the Mogul age was the greatest 
age that India had kno\vn m modem history, and more than any 
other it made life tolerable for the Indian people But its boons 
were bought at a pnce For it was in the Mogul period that 
northern India was finally submerged m the tide of Moslem con- 
quest uhich had ebbed and flowed for centunes past, and it was 
the greatness of the Mogul emperors that planted in the minds of 
Indian Moslems the conviction that, while they now belonged to 
India, India now belonged to them 

3 THE MOSLEMS IN INDIA 

Like Hinduism, Islam is more than a system of religious w orship 
Like Hinduism, it is a rule of life laid doivn by a sacred liw. But 
no two philosophies of thought and conduct could be more 
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allowed to retain the rulership of their temtones if they submitted 
to the paramountcy of the Emperor and gave him a quota of their 
revenues This softenmg of the old relentless temper meant that 
Hmduism was not forcibly deleted from those parts of India which 
were swept by Moslem armies It remained, and still remains, the 
faith of a substantial majonty of Indians ^ But the fact that 
conversions were not enforced did not mean that they were few 
and far between The Indian Moslems would not number now 
nearly one-quarter of the total population if they were all descended 
from the relatively small numbers of mvaders who came from 
beyond the border In Bengal, in particular, there must have been 
conversion en wiasse, whether under compulsion or, as has been 
suggested, because most of the Bengalis of that day belonged to 
low and feebly Hmduised castes And there were obvious induce- 
ments to individuals to change their faith and so at a stroke to take 
rank with the ruling rather than the subject class In any case, 
whether forced or voluntary, large scale conversion meant not only 
that the Moslem community in India became more numerous than 
it would otherwise have been, but also that it was not a community 
of foreigners Its differences m other respects with the Hindus have 
not been enhanced by a difference in race Except in the neigh- 
bourhood of the north-west frontier, the vast majonty of Indian 
Moslems are the progeny of folk who lived in India before Islam 
\vas bom 

If the ngours of Moslem conquest were tempered m its later 
stages, they were brutal enough at first Many pages of the records 
almost reek Nvith slaughter The ground is carpeted with corpses, 
and the nvers flow with blood The punishment of captured enemies 
or rebels was often temble — impalement, flaying alive, tramplmg 
by elephants, bhndmg And as pamful, perhaps, as the conquerors' 
cruelty and more persistent were the scorn and hate they showed 
for the religion of the conquered The hves of Hindus might be 
spared, but not the symbols of their idolatry A fury of icono- 
clasm descended on the Hindu shnnes of northern India, and, 
except m the middle phase of the Mogul Empire, illumined by 
Akbar’s ^v^sdom, this dehberate desecration of Hindu holy places, 
tlus wanton humihation of Hindu pnde, continued when massacre 
and torture had ceased Mahmud of Ghazni, first Moslem invader 
of the North, sacked Somnatli and smashed m pieces the famous 
image it contained Aurangzeb, last of the great Moguls, built on 
the site of a demohshed shnne at Benares a mosque whose minarets 

* For st'vtistics of the popuhition at the census of 1941, see p 301 below 
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allegiance, and the impenal army lost its best material, the Rajput 
soldier Down in the South, the Marathas began the great revolt 
which was to do most in the end to bnng the Mogul Empire down 
For the whole of the second half of his fifty years’ reign Aurangzeb 
was grapphng with rebelhon in the Deccan When he died in 
1707, the great impenal structure, which had held nearly all India 
within its framework for the best part of two centunes, was 
plainly about to collapse 

4 EUROPE IN THE MOGUL AGE 

In Europe, as in India, the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes 
were a penod of constant war, and after 1517, when, a few years 
before Babur invaded India, the Reformation may be said to have 
begun, the wars tended to become wars of religion The devastat- 
ing Thirty Years War (1618-48) was fought between Cathohc and 
Protestant powers And m several of its manifestations the schism 
of Western Chnstendom might seem comparable with the schism 
between Hinduism and Islam m India Cathohc and Protestant 
rulers ahke treated their subjects of the other communion with the 
harshest seventy The tortures of the Spanish Inquisition were as 
cruel as anythmg which Hmdus suffered at the hands of Moslems 
Queen Elizabeth's reign (1558-1603) comcided almost exactly 
with Akbar s (1556-1605) she was more tolerant than her prede- 
cessor, but men were still put to death for their opinions in her day 
In France in that same period religious stnfe was more incessant * 
and more bloody The Massacre of St Bartholomew was perpe- 
trated m 1572 But in the time of Aurangzeb (1658-1707), m most 
of western Europe, the age of toleration was dawning There were 
exceptions, of course, and one of them is a blot on English history 
Cromwell’s bigotry in Ireland was as reckless as Aurangzeb’s m 
India, and long after Aurangzeb was dead the penal laws subjected 
Catholics in Ireland — and to a less extent m England too 
— not only to restnctions on the practice of their religion but also 
to an mfenor civic status not so very different from Aurangzeb's 
degradation of Hindus If Hindus in the latter part of his reign 
could hold no high public office. Catholics m Bntam and Ireland 
could hold no public office at all till 1829- Yet, when all is said, it 
IS the contrast between the schism in Europe and the schism m 
India that strikes the histonan, not the similanty To make the 
two pictures correspond one must imagine that the Moslem inva- 
sion of Europe had not been checked at the Pyrenees and the 
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Cervantes, Molih-e, and Pascal, of Copernicus and Galileo, to name 
only a few of the lights that iHummed Europe. In England alone 
it was the age of Shakespeare and Milton, of Hobbes and Locke, 
of Harvey and Newton and Wren. And it was an age' of no less 
remarkable development in more material things — in the Tnanage- 
ment of money, for example, and the organisation of trade. 
Europe, in fact, was developing an immense dynamic force at a 
time when Indian society was statia That in itself made it pro- 
bable that, if contact were established between Europe and India 
and it came to a trial of strength between them, Europe would 
prevail. 

That contact was in fact established in this period was no acci- 
dent: for one of the natural manifestations of the new age in 
Europe was the opening of the seas and the beginning of that 
momentous chapter of modem history — the outflow of the Euro- 
peans along the sea-ways of the world. And the first objective of 
the great explorers was, as it happened, to find a sailing route to 
the Indies. On that quest, thirty-three years before Babur invaded 
India, Columbus ran into America. On the same quest, five years 
later, da Gama rounded the Cape. 

.The Indians — and this is the last point of contrast — had never 
developed sea-power. The Arabs were great sailors. Before the 
coming of the Portuguese their fleets had commanded the Indian 
Ocean for centuries. But the Indians, though since the dawn of 
history their merchant ships had ventured over all the eastern 
seas between Mozambique and Canton and their traders had 
settled all along the coasts, had never tried, it seems, except per- 
haps in the Bnddbisf to obtain thenavaJstjeD,gth which was 
to determine so much of the world's history. Thus the shores of 
India lay unprotected on the water from the intrusion of Europe. 
The Portuguese and their successors, the Dutch, the English and 
the French, had to fight one another, but not Indians, for the 
mastery of the Indian seas. 
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the notorious ‘massacre* of English merchants at Amboynain 

1623. 

The English, who had entered the field with the foundation of 
the East India Company in 1600, pursued from the outset a dif- 
ferent policy. The business-men of London believed that great 
profits could be made from a reasonable share in Indian trade 
\vithout attempting to establish a monopoly. The former would 
only require protection from attack at sea. The latter would in- 
volve the annexation and garrisoning of strategic posts and the 
heavy cost of constant fighting. All that was needed for business 
purposes, it was held, was for English merchants to obtain similar 
‘ capitulations ’ from the Mogul Emperor to those they had been 
accustomed to obtain from the Ottoman Sultan of Turkey in the 
Levant, i.e. permission to make commercial settlements, known 
as ‘factories’, and to administer these townships under their own 
laws. The %vise Sir Thomas Roe, who went rvith this object as 
James I’s ambassador to Jehangir's court at Delhi in 1615, be- 
sought the Company to avoid the mistake of the Portuguese and 
the Dutch ‘who seek plantation here by the sword*. ‘Let this be 
received as a rule that, if you rvill profit, seek it at sea and in quiet 
trade ; for ^vlthout controversy it is an error to affect garrisons and 
land wars in India.'^ 

In the course of the following hundred years or so this rule was 
broken only once. Towards the end of the seventeenth century the 
control of the Company fell into the hands of Sir Josia Child, a 
masterful City magnate, who observed, prophetically but pre- 
maturely, that events were ‘forming us into the condition of a 
sovereign State in India' and declared that the Company ought 
forthwith to lay ‘the foundations of a large, well-grounded, sure 
English dominion in India foralltimetocome'.* With that object, 
m 1686, he made a dispute over customs duties in Bengal into an 
excuse for a declaration of war by the Company on the Mogul 
Empire, and dispatched ten ships and six hundred men to reduce 
Aurangzeb to submission. This airy essay in imperialism had the 
result It deserved. The English merchants were forced to evacuate 
their settlements in Bengal and so lost at a stroke the fruits of all 
their labours for the past fifty years. It \vtLS only the Company's 
command of the Indian Ocean and its interruption of the Moslem 

1 The Tmbassy of Str Thomas Jtoe, cd. \V. Foster (London. 1899), ii. 

P 3-I4- 

* Dispatch of 28 September 1687^ quoted by E. Thompson and G T. 
Garratt, Htse and Fulfilment of Dntisk Rule »« India (London, 1934), p. 42. 
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blood’ ^ In 1674 Siva]i, Ihe hero of Maratha histoiy, whom 
Autimgzeb called ‘the mountam rat* and the EngUsh merchants, 
more sympathetically, ‘that grand rebel, Sevagee’,* assumed the 
crown of an mdependent kmgdom which included all the highlands 
and much of the mantime plam from the neighbourhood of Bom- 
bay to that of Goa with outlymg military posts m Mysore and 
Madras Aurangzeb failed to crush Sivaji He was more successful 
with his mcompetent son and successor whom, aided by dissension 
m the Maratha ranks, he captured and tortured to death But he 
could not conquer Maharashtra One stronghold after another 
was besieged and taken, only to be lost agam And after Aurang- 
zeb's death the Maratha raiders swept almost unchecked through 
the heart of India Nor did they mamtam the disciplme which 
Sivaji had imposed, especially in the treatment of women ‘They 
slay the unarmed, the poor, women and children,' \vrote an Indian 
contemporary of the raiders in Bengal ‘They rob all property 
and abduct chaste wives 

It was only the growth of the Bntish Raj, it has been said, that 
prevented the Marathas from taking the place of the Moguls as 
the controlling and unifymg power m all India, but it must be a 
matter of speculation whether m the long run they could have 
resisted the pressure of invasion by the old north-west route One 
of the symptoms of Mogul collapse was the recurrence of that 
perennial danger In 1738-9 Nadir Shah, ruler of Persia, invaded 
and annexed the Punjab and seized Delhi itself For the whole of 
a day the city was given up to massacre and arson In 1748, 1749, 
and 1752 Ahmad Shah Abdali ruler of Afghanistan, mvadcd the 
Pimjab In 1754 he took and plundered Dfelhi, and m 1761 he met 
a great Maratha army on the histone battlefi^d of Pampat and 
routed it with such overwhelnung slaughter — the death roll of 
combatants and camp-followers has been reckoned at nearly 
200,000 — that the power of the Marathas was completely broken 
for at least a generation 

Meanwhile India was drifting mto chaos The successors of 
Aurangzeb were stiU accorded the formalities of their impenal 
rank, but the scope of their real authonty was confined to a 
steadily shrmkmg area round Delhi Their Moslem viceroys be- 
came independent monarchs Chief of these in the Deccan was the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, as he and lus successors in the dynasty he 


1 Ibid p 32 * Ibid 

* Moreland and Chatterjee Utifory of India (London 1936) p 269 
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2. BRITAIN VERSUS FRANCE IN INDIA 

The origin of the British Raj is to he found in the fact that in 
the course of the eighteenth century India became involved in 
what corresponded in those da}^ to a ‘world war*. It was a cen- 
tury of persistent conflict between parliamentary Britain and 
absolutist and revolutionary France; and the battlefields were not 
only in the West, in Europe and North America and on the Atlan- 
tic, but also in the East, in E^ypt and S3rria, on the Indian Ocean 
and in India. 

The French had come late into the field of Indian trade. Their 
East India Company was not founded till 1664: it never paid its 
way, and it was dissolved in 1769. But, though it failed to obtain 
as firm a hold on Indian soil as its British rival, it succeeded in. 
establishing similar commercial settlements at Pondicherry and 
a few other points on the coast and in Bengal. If the French posi- 
tion was weaker than the British on land, it was strategically 
stronger on sea. Britain had not yet obtained a territorial foot- 
hold on the long sea-route from Europe nearer to India than St. 
Helena, but in lie de France (now Mauritius) the French possessed 
a first-rate naval base in the heart of the Indian Ocean. It could 
be used not only for preying on British merchant shipping but 
also for attacking the British settlements in India. Thus, at the 
outset of the war of 1744-8, La Bourdonnais, sailing from Port 
Louis and evading the ill-commanded British fleet, succeeded in 
capturing Madras. 

Madras was restored at the peace of 1748, but meantime another 
able Frenchman was planning another kind of attack on the 
British position in India. Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry from 
1742 to 1754, had conceived, like Child before him, the idea of 
‘dominion’ in India, and, owing to the collapse of the Mogul 
Empire, it was a more practicable idea in his day than in Child’s. 
All that seemed necessary to begin with was to obtain ascendancy 
over tlie local despots of Southern India. With their aid the 
British could be expelled from the Carnatic and French power 
steadily extended northwards. The first step in the execution of 
this design was successful. Dupleix intervened in a dispute occa- 
sioned by the death of the ruler of Hyderabad, put his candidate 
on the throne, and so brought the State under his control. But 
when he tried the same game in the Carnatic, he found that the 
British had taken a hand and were backing their prot6g6 against 
his. The result was open WTir betw’een the Companies in India 
w’hilc their Governments w’cre at peace in Europe. Tliat it went 
20 
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and as such it was inevitably involved in the general complex of 
intrigue and strife. Its small but well-disciplined army was more 
than a match for those of its rivals provided that it met them 
singly. Thus, when the Nawab of Oudh rashly challenged its 
authority in Bengal, the lesson of Plassey was repeated at Buxar 
(1764). Oudh was not annexed, hnt it was obliged to become a 
dependent ally of the Company and to act as a protective buffer- 
state against possible danger from the north-west. Of the other 
' powers ’ three were of major importance — the Marathas, who were 
now recovering from the catastrophe of Panipat and had substi- 
tuted a loose confederacy for Sivaji’s kingdom; Haidar Ali, a 
Moslem adventurer, who had usurped the throne of the old Hindu 
djmasty in Mysore and made it into a powerful and aggressive 
military state ; and the Nizam of Hyderabad, who maintained an 
uneasy balance between his two stronger neighbours on one side 
and the Company on the other. The situation of the Company, 
controlling three %videly separate areas and depending on constant 
reinforcement and supply from a faraway base in Europe, was 
bound to be precarious if those three 'powers’, acting in concert 
and on interior strategic lines, should make a luiited and sustained 
attack. 

Nor was the new British Raj in danger only from Indians. It 
was still in danger from the French. In the Seven Years War 
(1756-63), it is true, the British, aided as in Canada by their com- 
mand of the sea, won a decisive victory at Wandewash (1760). 
But the peace, as before, was only a truce, since the French were 
determined to try to recover what they had lost, both in the east 
and in the west, at the first favourable opportunity. They con- 
tinued, therefore, to play a part in Indian politics; and it was with 
the connivance of French agents at Inchan courts and French 
commanders and instructors of Indian troops, that in 1779, when 
Britain had become enmeshed in the disastrous War of American 
Independence, a combination of the three ‘powers’ of the Deccan 
was at last brought about. The Marathas, who had previously 
been engaged in indecisive fighting \vith Bombay, leagued them- 
selves with Haidar AH and the Nizam, and a series of simultaneous 
attacks were planned on all the Company’s territories. Never 
again till 1941-2 w'as the British footing in India so precarious. 
For, at the moment of greatest danger on land, they lost, as in 
1941-2, the command of the sea. In 1780, the 'trading fleet’ of 
over sixty ships, part bound for India witli an indispensable cargo 
of supplies and munitions, was captured by a Spanish squadron. 
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French connexion with the ‘country powers’ In 1798 he forced 
the Nizam of Hyderabad to dismiss his French officers and accept 
and subsidise a Bntish force for his protection In 1799, Tipu 
having refused to break off his alliance with the French, he invaded 
Mysore Senngapatam was stormed and Tipu died fightmg The 
central part of Mysore was thereupon restored to the old Hmdu 
dynasty under Bntish surveillance The rest of it was annexed to 
the Bntish Presidency of Madras So was the Carnatic, whose 
Nawab was found to have been m secret communication with 
Tipu, and the ruler of Tanjore was persuaded to surrender his 
temtones m return for a pension Thus by 1800, except for central 
Mysore, Travancore and one or two small States, the whole of the 
southern apex of India had become part of the Bntish Presidency 
of Madras 

There remamed the Marathas, the most formidable of the Com- 
pany’s enemies They were kno\vn to have estabUshed a haison 
with the French, but the chance of a French army coming to their 
aid was destroyed by the Battle of the Nile in 1799 In 1800 a 
Bntish fleet was dispatched from Bombay to dose the exit from 
the Red Sea In 1801 a Bntish force, landed at Aboukir, and a 
Bntish Indian force, landed at Kosseir, compelled the French 
evacuation of Egypt Action had been taken, meantime, to cut 
the threads of French mtngue in the Middle East treaties of alli- 
ance were concluded with the Shah of Persia, with the Imam of 
Muscat, and -with the Sultan of Lahej at Aden But the war with ' 
Napoleon was by no means over, though a peace was patched up 
m 1802, it lasted only fourteen months, and Wellesley continued 
to regard India pnmanly as an extension of the European battle- 
field In 1803 he intervened m the perennial disputes between the 
Maratha chiefs by giving mihtary support to the Peshwa, the 
titular o\ erlord of the confederacy, at the pnce of his recognition 
of Bntish paramountcy The inevitable result was a war with the 
stronger chiefs — a successful war m which Wellesley’s brother, 
Arthur began the career of victory that was to be crowned at 
Waterloo Of the four major chiefs two now accepted Bntish 
suzerainty and one had already done so, but the fourth continued 
to assert his independence In 1804 Wellesley declared uar on 
him and \s as in process of revcrsmg the defeats he had suffered at 
the outset when he \sas recalled The Company’s directors liad 
been alarmed for some time by a policy of war and conquest vincli 
Molated the pnnciples laid doivn, as will be seen, by Parinment, 
and, non that the prospect of a French attack on India seemed to 
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alliance were concluded with the border states of Sind, the Pun- 
jab and Afghanistan ; permission was obtained from the Imam of 
Muscat for British-Indian troops to occupy one of his ports if it 
should be necessary thereby to for^tall a French advance along 
the coast; and an attempt ^vas made, unsuccessfully in 1808, sue-' 
cessfuUy in 1810, to win the Shah of Persia over to the British 
side. At sea, while an invasion of India was no longer to be feared 
from lie de France, it continued to shelter those famous French 
privateers whose raids on British shipping were inflicting losses 
running at this time into several milHon pounds. In 1810, together 
with its satellite, Bourbon, it was attacked and captured. Finally, 
in 1811, came the occupation of Ja^. 

At the peace settlement of 1814-15 Britain alone of the vic- 
torious coalition surrendered some of her conquests. Java and its ' 
neighbour-islands were restored to the Dutch — ^much to Napoleon's 
astonishment, it was reported at St. Helena — and Bourbon and 
their ports in India and Madagascar to the French. But Britain 
retained the Cape, Ceylon, Mauritius and the Seychelles, and 
presently acquired Aden. India might still be exposed to the 
possibility of attack overland, but not for a long time to come by 
sea. From 1815 to 1941 the Bntish command of the Indian Ocean 
was undisputed. 

This brief summary of a long and complex chapter of events 
suffices to show that the beginning of British rule in India was not 
prompted by what has come to be called ‘ imperialism It did not 
originate in British aggression. It was the outcome of anarchy in 
India aggravated by war in Europe — a war which Britain fought 
to save herself and thereby the rest of Europe from the domination 
of Napoleon. Extended to India, that war was still at root defen- 
sive. The British were resisting or forestalling attack. If Wellesley 
had more of a taste for conquest than Clive or Warren Hastings, 
if he thought that the extension of British rule in India was not 
only good for the Indians but augmented British power and pres- 
tige, nevertheless the mainspring of his militarism was in Europe. 
In Mysore and the Maharashtra he felt he was fighting Napoleon. 

In the course of that fighting the British suffered one or_ two 
serious reverses, but usually they won their battles. This was not 
due to a lack of spirit in the Indian peoples. Indian soldiers could 
fight then with the same high courage with which they have 
faced the far averse terrors of modem war. British superiority lay 
mainly .in military science and tcclmology — in better strategy, 
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The Expansion of British Rule 

I THE MAKING OF BRITISH INDIA 

T he statesmen and busmess-men who began to build a second 
Bntish Empire on the ruins of the first were not bent on 
temtonal aggrandisement They did not foresee, stiU less design, 
either the Commonwealth of Nations or the Colonial Empire in 
the Tropics The American Revolution had convinced them that 
an impenalism based on ‘colonies* and ‘possessions’ was mis- 
taken They beheved that Colonies m temperate zones, peopled by 
British emigrants, would sooner or later break away from Bntam 
and that temtonal annexation m tropical zones was profitless and 
unnecessary Their new empire was to be an empire of the sea and 
an empire of trade For the’ first only a minimum of temtory was 
needed, that of those strategic bases — Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Cape- 
town, Mauntius and the like— on which sea-power rested For the 
second the only needs were footholds and facilities for traders 
Roe's rule, in fact, was to be apphed to the world at large It had 
proved, it was true, impossible to keep it in India, but there need 
be, it was held, and there must be no further breaches of it 
The rule may be said, mdeed, to have been wntten into the 
British statute book, for the Act of 1784 (under wluch, as mU be 
seen, the Company's Indian policy was effectively subjected to 
the Bntish Government's control) contained an unusual clause 
forbidding the Governor-General and Council to make war, or to 
conclude a treaty hkely to lead to war, on the ground that ‘ to pur- 
sue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion m India are 
measures repugnant to the wsh, the honour, and policy of this 
nation’ It was Wellesley s apparent repudiation of this doctnne 
that led to his recall m 1805 

But by 1815 this anti-temtonaJ philosophy of empire was 
already being undermined To Bntish officials and soldiers in 
India, in the first place, conquest and dommion uere naturally 
less repugnant than to ministers and merchants in London Jluch 
of the fighting u as stifi and costly, and it \\ as only human to take a 
pndc m \nctQry It uas only human, too, to enjoy the exercise 
of pouer, and even the ummagmatue Englishman ns as bound to 
feel boss strange \%as the turn of fate sshich had made him and 
his companions from their little far-off island the masters of so 
28 
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we should rejoice that every mdi of ground within the limits of 

India were subject to their [the Company’s] sway * 

But the expansion of the Bntish Raj was not determmed by the 
arguments of mihtansts or moralists It was dictated by the 
circumstances Unless the Bntish were prepared to evacuate 
India and leave it to be occupied by another Great Power, the 
scope of their authonty was bound to expand through ‘causes’, as 
an able and uphght Bntish official put it, ‘which we have not the 
power to control’ • Two sjrstenjs of government so different m 
their standards and method as were the Bntish and the Indian 
in those days could not contmue m existence side by side for any 
length of time Other powerful and progressive nations whose 
borders have marched with those of backward and ill governed 
states have been confronted with a similar situation and \vith 
similar results Sooner or later the one system has been compelled 
to take control, directly or mdirectly, of the other And it has 
seldom been possible to avoid the use of force The weaker party, 
whether in over-confidence or m desperation, has usually chal- 
lenged the stronger Thus, though m the wars in India after 
Wellesley’s day it was, with one exception, the Indians who 
attacked the Bntish, their aggression was in a sense defensive 
'They were trymg to save what remained of their freedom before 
it was too late 

Within ten years of Wellesley’s recall the impossibility of main- 
taining the frontiers of Bntish rule where he had left them was 
plam His two immediate successors, Cornwallis and Barlow, by 
obeying their pacific mstructions, only made the renewal of war 
more certain The Marathas had^been beaten but not broken, and 
their chiefs were hound to interpret the new pohcy as a confession 
of weakness The Bntish withdrawal, moreover, from mterven- 
tion in Central India had opened the sluices to yet another flood 
of anarchy and rapine A host of reckless adventurers, known as 
the Pindans, who had joined the Marathas m war as a sort of 
irregular force maintained by a share of the loot, had continued to 
foDow their trade m peace Banded together m armies, equipped 
sometimes with artillery, they massacred and pillaged far and 
mdc Encouraged by Bntish quiescence, they even crossed the 
Company’s borders In 1812 they raided Bihar Nothing hap- 
pened In 1816 they raided the Northern Circars This time 
Governor-General ^loira (later Hastings) was ordered to suppress 

1 Quoted from Mill s History of India by Roberts op cit , p 109 

* Sir John Malcolm, ibid , p 206 
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Company at the time of Napoleon's threat to India Smd, over- 
whelmmgly Moslem in population, divided mto three States, 
each ruled by a despotic Amir Mihtanly far weaker than the 
Punjab, it could not be regarded as a potential danger to Bntish 
India, and till 1838 the only point of fnction with the Company 
lay in the Amirs’ control of the trade-route down the Indus The 
country was lU-govemed Sooner or later, no doubt, it would have 
shared the fate of other Indian States But it might have retained 
at least a measure of domestic mdependence if its position had not 
been sharply affected by the reaction of events beyond its western 
frontier 

From about 1830 onwards there was a penod of serious tension 
between Bntam and Russia It was believed m London that the 
Tsar’s Government was not only chenshing those designs on Con- 
stantinople which led later on to the Cnmean War, but that its 
policy of expansion in Central Asia was a new edition of ^fapoleon's 
plan for an overland attack on India Whatever the real danger 
may have been in this 'Russian bogey’, as it has sometimes been 
called, the attempt of Governor-General Auckland to forestall it 
was hasty and ill-conceived To secure the buffer-state of Afghani- 
stan against Russian infiltration and domination, he deposed its 
ruler, Dost Muhammad, installed a pro-Bntish prot^gi on the 
throne and stationed a Bntish force at Kabul to protect him The 
Afghans rose m rebellion (1841-2) The Bntish officials were killed 
The Bntish and Indian troops were surrounded and annihilated 
Only one man out of 16 ooo soldiers and camp followers escaped to 
tell the tale m India The military situation was soon retrieved, 
but it was wisely decided to acquiesce m Dost Muhammad s re- 
covery ol his throne and to evacuate the country 

Smd lay across the more southerly routes that led through the 
mountains to Afghanistan, and in 1838, as a prelude to his disas- 
trous Afghan adventure, Auckland insisted on the Amirs’ permit- 
ting British troops to cross their territory They reluctantly 
agreed, but, fearful of their own ultimate fate, they conspired 
against the mtruders and violated, as far as they dared, the under- 
takings imposed on them Inevitably their hostility was stiffened 
by the catastrophe m 1840 Yet tlie war — ^the only war in the 
annals of the Bntish Ra] which cannot be regarded as in some 
sense or in some degree defensive — might not have occurred if 
Auckland's successor, Ellenborough, had not thought it necessary 
to do something to counter the effect of the Afghan debacle on 
Bntish prestige Bntish public opinion, though it afterwards 
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general rebellion of the Sikhs against their Government and its 
Bntish fnends The second Sikh War followed, a war of two big 
battles At Chihanwala the casualties on the Bntish side were 
nearly 2,500 out of some 14 000 — a. high figure for the fighting of 
those days Gujrat ivas a cheaper victory, and decisive This time 
there could be no question of mdependence The only doubt was 
as to whether the Punjab should still be nominally ruled by a Sikh 
maharaja \vith Bntish officials and under Bntish control or should 
come fully and directly under Bntish rule Hardinge’s successor, 
Dalhousie, decided on the second coume In 1849 the Punjab was 
annexed to Bntish India 

It remams to descnbe the substantial accretion of Bntish tem- 
tory m India which was effected otherwise than by war and con- 
quest It occurred towards the end of the penod under review, 
and was the work of Dalhousic.than whom no Governor-General, 
not Wellesley himself, was more convinced that Bntish rule was 
better for the ruled than Indian He put on record his ^strong and 
dehberate opmion that the Bntish Government is bound not to 
put aside or neglect such nghtful opportunities of acquiring tem- 
tory as may from time to time present themselves* ^ The death 
of the rulers of a number of Indian States wthout natural heirs 
seemed to him just such a nghtful opportunity, for these were 
States which had not been independent before the establishment 
of the Bntish Raj but subject to other States Avhich had now been 
brought under Bntish control, and Dalhousie could therefore 
claim that his Government had inhented the traditional nght to 
annex such States when their rulers left no natural heirs unless 
they had adopted heirs mth that Government s assent Vanous 
units, big and small were taken over in accordance with this 
*doctrme of lapse’ But there was one great territory to which it 
could not be apphed Though Oudh depended on Bntish protec- 
tion, it had not forfeited its domestic autonomy, and that un- 
happily had meant the continuance and indeed the aggravation 
of gross misgovemment 

A temble picture of it has been preserved in the day to day 
record kept by Colonel Sleeman, Resident at Lucknow, when he 
travelled through the country in 1849-50 ® He found — what in- 
deed had long been common knowledge — that the whole fabnc of 
law and order had broken down The only mstruments for keeping 
the peace were the lU-disciplmed troops who often joined in the 

1 Muir Afahiigo/ Dntish India{i9iY) p 351 ‘Documcntl p 289bclo« 
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should Those promises were inspired solely by the practical 
exigenaes of the period of expansion In order to strengthen the 
British position in the welter of strife and intngue, it seemed ex- 
pedient to purchase the alhance and assistance of this great ruler 
or of that small chief by imdertakmg to respect and protect his 
dynastic rights ^^'lthln his own domains 
The extent of autonomy thus guaranteed vaned with the size 
and standing of the State The compacts made with a smaller 
unit in which self government m any full sense was impossible, 
did little more than recognise the nghts of a landlord, invested per- 
haps with a limited legislative and judicial authonty, while they 
imposed a substantial measure of Bntish control over the admims- 
tration of his territory With the more important States the agree- 
ments — officially described as treaties, sa 7 tads or engagements — 
w ere of a more balanced or bilateral character The Bntish Govern- 
ment for its part undertook certain obligations, which have come 
to be mterpreted in the light of decisions made and action taken 
dunng the century and more that has elapsed since the agreements 
w ere first made To put it in technical terms, the relations between 
the Bntish Government and the States are determined not only by 
the letter of the treaties but also by ‘usage and sufferance’ But 
the essential validity of the undertakings is not subject to legal 
disputation The hard core of them cannot be whittled away 
And that core may be broadly defined as a promise to maintam 
the temtonil intcgnty of the States and the sovereignty of their 
dynastic rulers in all their internal affairs Two examples out of 
many may be cited The third article of the treaty with Bharatpur 
in 1803 guarintees that ‘the Bntish Government shall never 
interfere in the concerns of the Maharajah's country* * The second 
article of the treaty' with Bikaner m 1818 declares that ‘the British 
Goiemmcnt engages to protect the principality and temtory of 
Bikanecr’, and tlie ninth article tint ‘the Maharajah of Bikaneer 
and his heirs and successors shall be absolute rulers of their country 
and the British junsdiction shall not be introduced into that 
pnncipality* * * 

Tliijs the mam difference between the results of the treaty- 
system and the results of annexation is dear In British India 
the prcijous rulers were deposed, their temtory became British 
soil, tlieir jicoplc British subjects In ‘Indian India’, on the other 

^ Ajtchcson Collection of Treaties rttga^emenls and Sanads re 
Cnlcutta 1909) ni p 274 
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communications and other matters affecting India as a whole. 
Those were substantial conces^ons and obligations, but so was the 
boon they bought. British promises, backed by British pow'er, 
gave the rulers of the States a security for their territories and 
themselves such as their predecessors had never enjoyed for any 
length of time. ' 

Ail told, the States number no less than 562, but most of them 
are small, some only a few square miles in area and more like 
estates than States. About 100 of them are regarded as of superior 
rank. Of these Hyderabad in the Deccan is the largest wth a 
population of 15 millions. In the north the most important is 
Kashmir (4 millions) ; in the south Mysore (7) and Travancore (7) ; 
in the west Baroda (af), Gwalior (4), Indore (i^), and the States of 
Rajputana 

Though the geographical layout is a patchwork, it has a certain 
broad coherence. Taken together the States constitute a great 
cruciform barrier, broken by gaps of varying width, but more or 
less effectively separating the different parts of British India from 
one another. The strategic and economic implications of this fact 
are plain. 

3. THE MUTINY 

NVlien Dalhousie left India in 1856 the British Raj had been 
established, as has been seen, directly or indirectly, over the whole 
of India. In 1857 it was suddenly challenged by the rebellion 
knorni to history as the ‘Indian Mutiny’. 

Up to a point ‘mutiny’ is the proper word. It was the sepoys 
of the Bengal Army, recruited mainly from Moslems and high- 
caste Hindus from more martial areas than Bengal, who began. 
revolt and did most to sustain it. And the reason why they 
mutinied is clear. Despite all the official caution to be described 
in a later chapter, they had come to believe that the ultimate 
intention of their British rulers uus to subvert their faith. This 
suspicion was strengthened when, \vith a view to the need of 
garrisons in Burma, Dalhousie proposed and his successor. Can- 
ning, decreed that enlistments should be made for service outside 
as well as inside India — a deliberate attempt, it seemed, to break 
down the rule of caste whicli forbade the crossing of salt water. 
Suspicion became certainty when new rifles were served out wlucli 
necessitated the biting-off of greased cartridge ends— an unpar- 
donable blunder, since the grease was animal fat, and the cow 
was sacred to Hindus and the pig the essence of pollution to Mos- 
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recover their independence on the contrary SiUi and other Pun- 
jabi volunteers marched to join the British force at Delhi a re- 
markable testimony to the work of the bnlUant little group of 
British officials who had been entrusted with the administration 
of the conquered Punjab after 1849 Southern India, on the whole, 
stayed, quiet None of the rulers of the leadmg States, who held 
the strategic keys of Central India joined in the revolt Canning 
mdeed, went so far as to desenbe them as "breakwaters to the 
storm which would otherwise have swept over us in one great 
wa\ c ' Nor was there any anti-Bntish feeling on India's borders 
Dost Muhammad at Kabul was scrupulously faithful to his treaty 
of fnendship wth the British Indian Government Nepal sent a 
force to its aid in Oudh 

On the great mass of the population, the countryfolk, the 
Mutiny had little effect outside the areas ot disturbance Within 
those areas they cowered in their villages praying for the trouble 
to end, lor, wherever orderly government broke doivn, the lawless 
elements — the bad characters, the broken men, the professional 
criminals — seized their chance and turned on their helpless neigh- 
bours, kiUmg and lootmg Old private feuds, too, broke out afresh 
and debtors turned on moneylenders and burnt their books That 
aspect of the Mutiny was proof, if il were wanted of the need for a 
strong administration m a country where so much that was primi- 
tive and barbarous still lurked beneath the crust of civilisation 

Limited though it was in range and short m duration, the 
Mutiny was none the less a tcmble tragedy Maybe a tnal of 
strength some time between the old regime and the new could only 
hav c been av oided by a wasdom and capacity beyond the scope of 
ordmarj’ men Maybe, too, it served the peace and welfare of an 
India as j ct mcapable of governing itself tliat the power of its alien 
gov emors should be so irresistibly displayed But, while the record 
of both races in those black months has its heroic pages, it is also 
stained bj acts of passion and brutality The atrocities committed 
the mutineers, especially the slaughter of the Bntish pnsoners 
and tlie murder of the British vsomcn and children at Caivnpore, 
horrified the civahscd world in that placid mid-Victonan age at 
least as much as the immeasurably greater enmes of the Nazis m 
our owTi day, and they were avenged on the spot and m hot blood 
b\ some, though bj no means all, of the Bntish soldiers m command 
willi cmill regard for justice or humanity till Canning reimposed 
the rule of law Outside the area of the fighting the wrath and 
* Tliompson ^ntI Gamtt op at p 468 
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Part Two 

THE BRITISH RAJ 


I 

The Political Aspect 

I THE INTERVENTION OF PARLIAMENT 

A n attempt must now be made to slvetch in the baldest outlme 
the pnmary features of Bntish rule m India 
That the Raj made a discreditable start is not in question The 
black facts of the decade or so after Plassey are well known — the 
misrule and misery of Bengal and the great fortunes amassed by 
the Company’s servants partly, as CUve protested by openly ac- 
cepting presents’ in accordance with immemonal Indian custom, 
partly m even more disreputable ways Less famihar is the un- 
savoury scandal of the Nabob of Arcot's debts — the organised 
exploitation of a ruler’s extravagance by a group of Bntish sharks 
The cause of all this is also not in doubt It was the mevitable 
result, human nature bemg what it is, of power without responsi 
bility The Company s servants were the masters of Bengal and 
other tcmtones but they were not responsible for their govern- 
ment Though It was they and their Indian agents rather than the 
puppets on the throne who w^ere in fact obeyed they still regarded 
themselves as traders only, and, smce they had always been 
tacitly allowed to implement their nominal salaries by trading on 
their owTi account, some of them used their power to ennch them- 
sel\ cs wTthout any sense of the duty towards the Indian people 
which the possession of that power implied 

If this period of e'^ploitation in its sinister sense was mevitable, 
so was its end as soon as British pubhc opmion became aware of 
what was happening in India Tlie disclosure was brought about 
mainly m two ways First the disorganisation of Bengal, however 
profitable for the Company s individual servants on the spot, 
meant a steep fall in the dividends of its shareholders at home 
^ondl^ , there could be no mistaking the significance of the 
Nabobs xs they were called the men who had been coming 
lome still in the prime of life, jet very wealthy, and proceeding 
to buy tlicir way mto society and even mto Parhament The 
reaction w is threefold There v as a business reaction It was 
42 
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Under this so-called *dual system* the Company continued to 
carry on its business. It was not till 1813 that it was deprived of 
its monopoly of Eastern trade except wth China and in tea, and 
not till 1833 that its commercial side ^vas finally wound up. But 
after 1784 it ceased to be only or even primarily a business con- 
cern: it had become primarily an instrument of government, 
which, like any other instrument of British government at home 
or overseas, was under the ultimate control of the British Parlia- 
ment and people. The twofold purpose to which that control was 
to be directed was defined by Pitt when he introduced the bill. It 
was intended, he told the House of Commons, on the one hand ‘to 
confirm and enlarge the advantages derived by this country from 
its connexion with India’ and on the other hand ‘to render that 
connexion a blessing to the native Indians’.^ 

2. BUREAUCRACY 

The government of British India by Councils of officials at 
the Centre and in the Provmces,* confirmed by the Act of 1784, 
was to be modified in course of time by the intrusion of unofficial 
and popular elements; but this process, which \vill be described 
in the next part of this book, did not begin till 1861 and did 
not lead to any real transfer of legislative power till 1909 or of 
executive power till 1919. Till the twentieth century the British 
Raj was a pure and highly centralised bureaucracy, with an im- 
broken chain of official responsibility running from the Provinces 
to the Centre and from the Centre on to the British Government 
and Parliament. But the word ‘bureaucracy’ may be misleading 
li It suggests that the officials were all worldng at their desks in 
government offices: they were mostly out in the country and out 
of doors. Nor, of course, did the ‘bureaucrats' enjoy a privileged 
legal status. There was no droit ad 7 nimsiratif. Like officials in 
England they were subject to the ordinary law. 

The main crank of this great machine of government was the 
administrative corps which came to be called the Indian Civil 
Scr\*ice. In character and purpose its members were very different 

1 Sp'tfches (1806 cd ), i. 118. 

- "nie tenTi 3 'Centre' and 'Central’ were not applied till recent times to 
the ^vernment of British India as a whole in contradistinction to the 
loai or Pfovincul Governments; but for the sake of clarity the terms 
, I? forward in tins book. Simihrly, though Bengal. Madras 

a^ retained the title of IVcsidencies till J919. tliev will be called 

1TD\ inccs an they lw\ e been since then. 
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perhaps a million or more inhabitants Till, m relatively recent 
times the administration became more elaborate, office vork m- 
creased, and new social services were established ivith their omi 
personnel, the Distnct Officer’s duties were not only of almost infi- 
mte vanety, they brought him into personal contact with the poor 
and Ignorant countryfolk entrusted to his care — ^looking after their 
humble needs, listening to their gnevances, settlmg their disputes, 
advising on their crops trjong to persuade them to make their 
villages cleaner and healthier, and so forth He knew it was good 
work he was doing, and he knew, too, that the countryfolk appre- 
ciated it ‘We are his children,’ they would say of him ‘he is our 
ma bap, our mother and father ’ And for the fortunate who rose to 
the top the sense of exercising this paternal power deepened -with 
the broadenmg of its scope It was a great thmg to be responsible 
for directing and supermtendmg the government of a Province — a 
country, it might be of forty or fifty milbon people 

Next m importance to the ICS was the Indian Pohce Service, 
now knowm as the I P , who were recruited from much the same 
class as the I C S . but usually at the pre university stage Later 
came the new technical Services—educafaon, agnculture, forestry, 
public works, ^ and so on — but, unlike the ICS and I P which 
were mainly Bntish m personnel, they soon contained a substan- 
tial proportion ol Indians And, ranknng beneath these so-called 
Supcnor or AH India Services, were the multitudmous Provincial 
Services staffed entirely by Indians The growth of nationahst 
agitation in course of time was bound to create the impression that 
the great bureaucracy it assailed was composed of foreigners, and 
foreigners, it is true, controlled it and held most of its key posi- 
tions But of its total personnel — m 1900, for example — over 
500 000 were Indian and only about 4 000 Bntish 

The Bntish fraction might well have been even smaller for, 
from about 1820 onivurds, some of the ablest and most far-sighted 
Bntish offiaals strongly cnticised the policy of keepmg all the 
higher administrative posts — those, m fact, that were held by the 
members of the ICS — in Bntish hands Munro bcliev ed that the 
surest method of educating Indians for ultimate self government 
W“is to give them a higher opinion of themselves by employing 
them in important situations and perhaps by rendenng them 
eligible to almost every office under Government’ * ‘I regret as 

It * ItiiSun Mwiical Senicc was an Annj Service which lent many ol 
itsef ci'^totheciMladmmistraUon 

* Jlmr oji at p 584 
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unnatural that the Bntish authorities in India should feel that the 
great administrative machme which they had made and m which 
they took a proper pnde would not he run so well by Indians 
There was also at a later stage, the question of security If the 
grouth of a mihtant nationalism rvas from one standpomt an 
argument for Indianismg the admiiustration, from another it was 
an argument for maintaimng its strength and umty 

3 LAW AND LIBERTY 

If the bureaucracy of the Bntish Raj was a kmd of despotism, 
it was a very different kmd from that which the Indian people had 
expenenced before the Bntish came 
In the first place, the Bntish Raj was stronger than any of its 
predecessors, stronger even than the Mogul Empire, and this 
enabled it to keep India, as never before safe from attack without 
and united and at peace within The old menace of invasion was 
dispelled No hostile army crossed the frontier till 1942 ^ The 
countryside v-as no longer swept from time to time by wamng and 
rapacious hosts The mam highways were no longer mfested by 
bands of bngands Villagers could sleep of nights their hves and 
property were safer now than they had e\er been 
Secondly, the British Raj replaced arbitrary despotism by the 
rule of law By becoming Bntish subjects many milhons of Indians 
acquired ‘ a go\ emment of laws, not of men and therewith as full 
a protection of their personal nghts by impersonal justice and as 
wide a measure of cn U liberty as any people m the world enjoyed 
As to the content of the law, the existing laws were consolidated 
and codified in accordance with ‘the indisputable pnnciple', as a 
British parliamentary committee put it, ‘that the interests of the 
Nalu e subjects arc to be consulted m preference to those of Euro- 
peans whenci er the two come into competition, and that therefore 
the laws ought to be adapted rather to the feelings and habits of 
theNati\es than to those of Europeans’ • The adoption of English 
judicial procedure, it is sometimes argued, was unwise, since it 
was ill suited to the backivard conditions of Indian country life 
But othcn\ase the creation of the new courts of justice was an 
almost unqualified gam Tlicy obtained, wrote an expenenced 
Indian nationalist, ‘a prestige and authority unknowoi in Asia’ 

• Ihtluin and Afglian raids in the north west were not in\asions in the 
n rit II s<rn*e 

* PiiiUametiUry Paf'ers, xSji-^ \m 21 
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to listen to the bitter speeches or to read the outspoken articles m 
Mhich Indian politicians or journalists have long been accustomed 
to say what the> think about their Government In stressing the 
want of political liberty, the value of civil liberty for the great 
multitude of ordinary folk is apt to be forgotten 

rt may be said, lastly, that, if the Bntish Raj was not ‘govern- 
ment by consent of the governed h it was government with their 
acquiescence The proof of that hes in the fact that in a country 
not much smaller than Europe, with a population nsmg by the 
end of the nmeteenth century towards 300 miUions, there were 
only about 60,000 Bntish soldiers and about 4 >Q 00 Bntish officials 
So small a ‘gamson’ would have been an absurdity if the mass of 
the Indian people had felt that Bntish rule was intolerably unjust 
or mhumane That they learned to beheve in its justice has already 
been remarked As to its humanity, by the normal standards of 
Western civihzation, the record speaks for itself There is only one 
senous stain on it since the repression of the Mutiny — the tragedy 
at Amntsar in 1919 In the spnng of that year, when the Afghans 
were on the point of advancing on the frontier in the hope of rais- 
ing the hillsmen and invading India a wave of revolutionary tur- 
bulence ran through the Punjab * Outbreaks of violence and dis- 
order occurred m several towns In Amntsar itself four EngUsh- 
men were murdered and an Englishwoman assaulted and left for 
dead To General Dyer, to whom the civil officer had surrendered 
his autlionty, the situation seemed so cntical that on leammg that, 
in defiance of a proclamation he had issued, a crowd had collected 
in a walled enclosure in the town, he led a section of Gurkha 
soldiers to the spot, and, opening fire without W’aming, killed 379 
and left some 1200 wounded on the ground It was probably 
Djer s estimate of the immediate local danger that prompted this 
conduct at the time, but he afterwards declared that he had m- 
tended to check the spread of rebellion throughout the Punjab by 
a dchberate act of terrorism Some of his compatriots accepted 
and applauded this interpretation Subscriptions were raised m 
India and in Bntam to present him with an honoranum But that 
wns not the judgement of the authorities when, alter a belated 
inquiry, the full facts were known Dyer was deprived of his com- 
mand and censured by the Government of India, the Commandcr- 
in Chief in Ilidia, and the British Army Council Tliesc measures 
were approved by the House of Commons after a tense debate m 
winch the dccisiv c spcccli W'ls made by Mr Churchill He affirmed 
1 See p 118 belovs 
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The Economic Aspect 

I ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

N ext to the maintenance of secunty and the estabhshment 
of law and order, the Bntish Government was confronted 
with the huge task of providmg India with the material equip- 
ment of a modem state It was a poor country Nine-tenths of 
its people were engaged in wnnging a hare subsistence from the 
soil, there \%ere relatively few towns, and the rural districts — so 
few and bad were the roads — were virtually isolated from one 
another and still more from the outer world Production *was 
mainly for local consumption Recurrent shortages m the local 
rainfall meant starvation on a ghastly scale 
The first immediate economic need— and it was no less required 
for strategic and administrative purposes — ^was a better system of 
communications Already before the Mutmy new trunk roads and 
innumerable lesser roads and bndgcs had been built, steamship 
services provided on the greater nvers, ports enlarged and im- 
pro\ ed, and the construction of railways begun , and with the rail- 
wa>s came the telegraph and a cheap and uniform postal service 
The second immediate need was irrigation — to combat drought 
and to improve the 5acld and extend the area of cultivation— 
and even more impressive than the spread of the network of rails 
and wires o\er India was the cutting of canals through its thirsty 
sun baked soil By 1900 India possessed far the greatest system 
of imgation in the world Before the present war more than 
32 million acres of British India were watered by Government 
works Large areas, especially in the dry north-west, which had 
been nothing but and wilderness, were transformed into fertile 
CTOp-hnd, and on much of it hundreds of thousands of peasants 
from o\ ercrow ded distncts found new homes and means of liveli- 
hood 

Railwajs and canals facilitated the task of grappling with 
famine Besides direct measures for the relief of destitution and 
uncmplojanent, it was possible now to bang surplus food in bulk 
from more fortunate areas 'Famine policy' became one of the 
major preoccupations of the Central and Provincial Governments, 
til! tlic incaatabl} rccumng periods of excessive drought no longer 
nw.ant, as lullicrto thej had so often meant, that the population of 
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Bombay, nch Hindu merchants m Calcutta, grew ncher still, and 
m course of time the Indian busmess world, aided by the expen- 
ence and technique of Bntish pioneers, was able both to launch out 
on its own and also to obtam an increasing share m the control and 
the profits of Bntish firms To day the major part of the capital 
invested m joint stock companies is passmg from Bntish into 
Indian hands 

One result of the new economic order was a steady nse in the 
value of India’s export trade In 1834 it had been under £8 mil- 
hons In 1855 it rvas roughly £23 millions, m 1S70/53, m 1900 ^^69, 
in 1910 £137, in 1928 £250 The goods exported were now mostly 
primary products — ^jute, cotton, grams and pulse, hides, oil-seeds, 
minerals— for India had been caught in the economic currents 
which the Industrial Revolution m the West had sent running all 
“ over the uorld In the old days Indian yams and calico, mainly 
produced by village craftsmen, had been exchanged for British 
bulhon Now m India, as earlier m Britain, village mdustnes were 
doomed to a s\v if t and steep decline by the growth of the factones 
This \sould presumably have been their fate if the British had 
never come to India Indian capitalism uas not imported from 
abroad and sooner or later Indian capitalists would have built the 
mills which now supply most of the cloth that Indians need But,' 
till that happened, it was mainly Bntish yam or cloth that 
stamped the Indian market Other manufactures uere also pour- 
ing m, not only the lighter goods, but the heavy stuff needed for 
the railways and other engineenng works and presently for the 
equipment of Indian industry Hence the value of India's imports 
rose beside that of the exports In 1834 it was roughly £ 4 ^ 
millions, m 1855 £13^, m 1870 £33^, m 1900 £51, m 1910 £86, in 
1928 £190 

The \olume of Bntish trade with India in this penod ranged 
between one fifth and one seventh of the volume of all Britain’s 
o\ ericas trade, and it constituted a much larger share of India’s 
oicrscas trade than that enjoyed by any other nation This ivas 
the ‘ natural’ result of the Raj — of the connexion it had established 
between India and Britain, of tlicaisc of the English language it 
promoted, of its linking up of Indian with Bntish currency, and 
so forth It was not the result of any 'unnatural’ aids or restne- 
tions No more m the nineteenth than m the seventeenth century 
wus there any attempt at a monopoly Nor did the British 
Government— With one exception to be noted presently— try to 
foster British trade b> such means as most other Western Govern- 
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direct domestic concern they could have their own way When, 
for example, m 1858-9 the Canadian Finance Minister raised his 
tariff m order to protect the infant industries of Canada from 
British and Amencan competition he met the protests of the 
British Colonial Secretary, backed by-British manufacturers with 
the firm assertion that a self governing Canada must govern her- 
self A self governing India would certainly have taken the same 
bne 

India was to obtain her fiscal autonomy in course of time, but 
not before the difference m her pohtical status had been harshly 
underlmed by the sorry busmess of the excise duties When the 
old low revenue lanff was restored in 1894 the Lancashire manu- 
facturers, who sent one quarter of their cotton goods to India, 
insisted that a countervailuig excise must be levied on the products 
of Indian cotton mills They appealed to the principle of free 
competition but they could not argue, as the Free Trade states 
men of an earlier day had honestly argued, that their policy was as 
much in the interests of Indian consumers as of British producers 
On that point the Bntish authorities m India had no doubts, but, 
at a time when the balance of parties in the House of Commons 
was fairl) even, the voting power of the Lancashire members 
proved decisive and Governor General Elgm and his colleagues 
w cre overruled — one of the very few occasions on which such over- 
ruling from Whitehall has occurred in a matter of first-rate impor- 
tance The final upshot was the reduction of the import duty on 
cloth to si per cent , the imposition of an excise duty of 3J per 
cent on all cloth produced in Indian miUs, and the exemption of 
jam from both import and excise duties It was a short-sighted 
pohc)', for it did more than anything else to strengthen Indian 
distrust of Bntish motives and impair the goodwill on which m 
the long run all trade depends ‘ 

At the time the duties were imposed, the pohtical situation 
wlucli made it possible had already begun to change, and a few 
jears later, as wiU be recorded in a subsequent chapter, India 
bcgan^to tread the Colonial path towards self-government In 
1917 the development of responsible government was declared to 
be the aim of British policy, and soon afterwards, as if in antici- 
pvtion of its ultimate issue in Donumon status, India was con- 
ccdctl a substantial measure of fiscal autonomy * The immediate 


* n e import dutiea on cotton f'ooda%%crc presenth raised to 11 per cent 
t 1*^ remained at 3J The litter %\'as suspended in 1925 

ar \ lU lohed tn tO'O • See p 126 below 
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financed from such a relatively meagre revenue Loans were 
plainly needed, and they were obtained by issues of Government 
of India stock on the Bntish and the Indian market The former 
was knoNvn as ‘ sterling debt , the latter as ‘ rupee debt ' Up to the 
outbreak of the last war, the average rate of interest on both was 
only about zh cent , because Indian administration was under 
the ultimate control of the Secretary of State and Parhament 
Japan, for instance could not hope to get such favourable terms 
the average charge on her overseas public debt was 5| per cent 
Moreover, the debt incurred on the railways (mdSt of which were 
built by pnvate companies with a Government guarantee to begm 
ivith, but were successively bought up by Government in course of 
time) and on the canals (which apart from one or two minor and 
unsuccessful pnvate ventures, were a Government concern from 
the outset) proved to be 'productive' debt The canals quite soon, 
the railways more slowly began to yield profits higher than the 
ifitcrest charges Thus India has been m a fortunate position with 
regard to the bulk of her National Debt — an almost unique posi- 
tion, smce few other countnes can have such a very high propor- 
tion of their public debt secured by productive assets — and it has 
been still further improved m the course of the present war The 
‘sterling debt the part owed to Bntain, which amounted m 1937 
to ^357 millions,^ has now been 'repatnated' against the sterling 
received on account of the Bntish Government's large expenditure 
for war purposes in India The financial roles have thus been 
rev ersed Owing to the cost of the war in South East Asia, Bntain 
IS now heavily in debt to India 

The normiil requirements of administration could not be met 
so easily by loans , and, if much has been left undone that wanted 
doing the mam reason has been that there was not money enough 
to do it The chief source of revenue, till twenty years ago, was the 
land The Bntish Government inhented from the Indian rulers 
they supplanted the traditional right to acquire, as ultimate owners 
of the soil, a proportion of its yield This rent or tax had normally 
been levied in kind — one third of the gross produce was acustomary 
rate under the later Moguls — but it was now all levied in cash , and 
for tins purpose an elaborate process of assessment and penodical 
re assessment was earned out At the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury U was roughly reckoned lliat the average tax on an acre was 
not more than onc-tenth of the value of its yield or about two 
‘iliillings a >car After the land tax, which in those da>s provided 
* IncluUmc r«hva\ Inbtlities taken o\cr bj tbe Secretary of State 
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in some of those cases at any rate, the defence of India was only 
distantly or indirectly involved, and in course of time it became a 
% common charge that Indian lives were sacrificed to ‘imperial ad- 
ventures'. And Indian money too: for the cost of the Indian 
troops on the earlier of those campaigns was borne by Indian tax- 
payers ^ In the World Wars of our own day the security of India 
has been directly threatened, and her contributions to their cost 
(about £140 millions in the first war, a vastly larger sum in the 
second) have been contributions to her own self-defence. At the 
same time, m each of the two wars, the maintenance of the Indian 
Army outside India has been paid for by the British Government. 
Shortly before 1939, moreover, the British Government under- 
took to bear three-quarters of the cost of modernising and mecha- 
nising the Indian Army or about £25 millions. It must also be 
borne in mind that India paid only a relatively small subsidy 
(about £130,000 a year) towards the cost of the protection to her 
shores and trade afforded by the British Navy. The self-governing 
Colonies had paid such subsidies before they attained Pominion 
Status and built up their o^vn navies; and in 1938, in accordance 
with Dominion precedent, India ceased to pay the subsidy on 
undertaking to establish a squadron of modem sloops. 

On the eve of the recent war the proportion of total British 
Indian revenues spent on defence was no longer quite so high as it 
had been in the nineteenth century, but it wns still about 25 per 
cent. Wlien the cost of administrative salaries and pensions and of 
debt charges and of roads and bridges and other public works was 
added, there was no room for high expenditure on social services. 
In education, for example, an attempt by the State to do in India 
what it had begun to do in Europe in the later nineteenth century 
would have entailed an outlay far beyond its means. A good deal 
was done. There are now fifteen universities in India, over 300 
colleges, over 3,000 high schools. In 1939 over eleven miUion 
children were attending primary schools. But a system of universal 
pnmary education — the provision and upkeep of innumerable 
^^Uage schools, the tnuning and payment of a host of teachers in 


* IndLiit nationalists also complained that the cost ol rccniiting and 
training Ilnltsh troops before thej’ were stationed m India for its defence 
Indian rcicnues TThis matter w'as settled in J933 when 
the Hnlisli Co\cmmcnt nndertook to pay £ij millions (raised in 1939 to 
T*\ oi Indian defence expenditure on the ground that 

(a) the ijfitisn forecs m Indu were ready for action in an cmcrgcncj', 
npecuilv in the I ar Hast, and (t) they obtained in India a training for 
e service unobtainable elsewhere. 
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stunted? The ans\ver to that question is more complex It was 
partly due to the slo^Y and relatively slight development of large- 
scale mdustry, the means by which the prosperous countries of the 
West w ere able to absorb their grorvmg populations and to increase 
the value of their mdividual output But India could never have 
become a predominantly industrial country like Bntam or Bel- 
gium the bulk of her people had to be employed on the land, and 
in the last analysis the economic backwardness of India is in- 
separable from the backivardness of Indian agriculture For that, 
unhappily, there was no easy remedy For it was not only due to 
the ignorance and conservatism of the Indian peasant or to 
msecure tenures and inequitable rents in those parts of the country 
m which ‘landlordism’ still prevailed, or to the customary ‘frag- 
mentation of agncultural holdmgs It was also due to the rigid 
traditions of Indian society If caste and the Hindu family system 
encourage fellowship and mutual help between their members, 
they also tend to discourage individual initiative , and there is no 
economic activity m India that has not been impaired, directly or 
indirectly, by the seclusion and subordination of women, both 
Moslem and Hindu The custom, again, of costly marriage cere- 
monies and high downes has involved the Hindu peasant m a load 
of debt so strangling that most of what he can produce above the 
mere means of life is appropnated by the moneylender — a fate to 
which the Moslem peasant, too, has usually succumbed Religion, 
also, has obstructed progress the Hindu veneration of the cow 
virtually prohibits the development of a successful pastoral in- 
dustry And behind those checks and drawbacks of Indian creed 
and custom lies the lack of vitality due to disease and an insufficient 
or ill balanced diet 

But, when all is said, the mam cause of Indian poverty remains 
tlie high birth rate More Indians have been bom than India could 
comfortably maintain All the efforts that have been made to 
enhance productiic capacity — ^by imgation, by improvements in 
agricultural technique, by sanitation, by industrial development- 
have been swamped by the nsing flood of human beings, and it is 
hard to behev c that the far-reaching schemes now being canvassed 
for raising the standard of Indian life can prove more than par- 
tiallj successful unless somehow the birth-rate is reduced \ 

It is clear from the foregoing that it lay beyond the power of 
an alien Government to grapple with the root causes of Indian 
poverty It might have done more to hasten the groivth of indus- 
* See p 228 below 
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I GAIN AND LOSS 

T he connexion between Britain and India has been much 
more than a matter of politics and economics It has fur- 
nished an example of ‘culture contact’ on a vast scale, ^d, 
though the mfluence of British political ideas on Indian mmds can 
be easily detected and defined, the same cannot be said about the 
impact on Indian hfe of all that is meant by Western civilisation 
or the counter reaction of Indian on British thought or the effect 
of the personal relations between mnumerable Bntons and Indians 
A scientific attempt, mdeed, to assess the worth of the Bntish Raj 
to each of the two countnes would mvolve so many imponderable 
factors that it might well daunt the most self confident investiga- 
tor The whole subject, moreover, is nowadays highly controver- 
sial Tor a long time to come no two verdicts, especially if one is 
Bntish and the other Indian are likely to be the same However 
objective they may try to be Bntish and Indian patnots must 
view the picture from different angles and be affected m some 
degree by an inescapable, if unconscious, bias Yet some judge- 
ment, how e^ er rough and cursory and limited in scope must needs 
be ventured here for no one can understand the theme of the 
forthcoming chapters — the process of India's hberation — unless he 
has formed some opinion as to the nature and results of India’s 
subjection and the gams and losses it has involved for both the 
countries concerned 

The Bntish balance sheet is the easier to compile Nearly all the 
mam items are on the credit side, and their value is mdisputable 
First the Bntish occupation of India has provided a strategic 
base protecting tlie ‘Itfc-lmc’ of the Empire, by sea and air, 
across the Indian Ocean from Aden to Singapore and on to 
Australia and New Zealand Secondly, India has been one of the 
safest fields of Bntisli oatrseis investment and trade Thirdly, 
though as has just been said, the effect of the connexion between 
Bnlam and India on the culture of each country cannot be pre- 
cisely measured and though it has clearly been much stronger and 
more pennswe in India, jet it lias been by no means negligible 
in Britain Tlic modem sciences of comparative philology and 
comparative rihgion were founded on tlic study of the Hindu 
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world-economy; and the material profit of this revolution, though 
much of it has been taken by British business and though it has 
not much relieved the poverty of the great rural majority of the 
Indian people, has been increasingly shared by all other classes of 
Indian society. Fourthly, the closer connexion with the West in- 
volved in British rule has made it easier for the Indian intelli- 
gentsia to draw, for what it was worth to them, on the storehouse 
of Western culture, the science, philosophy, art and literature of 
all the Western world.^ 

So much for the credit side of the account. On the debit side 
stand all the disadvantages inherent in the one hard fact that 
British rule has-been foreign rule. 

2. THE NATIONALIST AUDIT 

It is only in relatively recent times that India's political subjec- 
tion has come to be regarded by most Indian politicians as com- 
pletely upsetting the balance of gain and loss to India resulting 
from tlie British Raj. Till some sixty years ago the drawbacks of 
foreign rule seemed outweighed by the benefits it brought wth 
it, and not least the opportunity it gave to Indians to outgrow it 
and dispense with it by proWding the framework and the training 
needed for self-government. At one time, indeed, educated Indian 
opinion may be said to have been too pro-British. It was not only 
in politics that the British way of doing things was accepted as the 
obvious model for an inexperienced India: there was a tendency 
to decry the whole historic tradition of Indian life and thought 
and to hold that India could only recover her place in the world 
by turning her back on her past and acquiring to the fullest pos- 
sible extent the practical virtues of the West. This soon provoked 
a healthy reaction, but there w'crc other reasons for the growth of 
a more critical appraisement of the British Raj. In the first place 
the value of its greatest gifts— external security and internal unity 
— was apt to be forgotten or underestimated as the conditions of 
Indian life before the British took control faded from living 
memory. The peril of invasion was no more thought about in 
India than in Britain till tijccatastrophes of 1940 and 1942 brought 
it so sensationally near. It needed, similarly, the widening of the 
communal guU after 1937, the raising of the banner of Pakistan, 
the sombre talk of civil war, to recall the disruption and anarchy 

» On this point, as indeed on aU points, it is instructive to compare wlut 
tapjynrd >n subject India with what happened in free China. 
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have least sympathised with Indian aspirations have been most 
considerate of Indian feelmgs Unfortunately, however, English- 
men in India have not ail been gentlemen, whether by upbringing 
or nature , too many of them— and of Englishwomen also— have 
claimed from Indians, whatever their respective stations in life, 
a deference mconceivable on any grounds but those of race and, 
worse still, have sometimes enforced the claim with unpardonable 
msolence Such conduct, it need hardly be said, has always been 
sternly reprobated by the authonties , but pubhc opimon in the 
British community at large has failed to make it impossible for 
such things to happen, and there was one notorious occasion on 
which the lesson in race-relations taught by those petty individual 
incidents was dnven home collectively In 1883, when the hberal- 
minded Governor-General Ripon sponsored a bill which made it 
possible for a Bntish resident m India to be tned by an Indian for 
a cnmmal oEcnce, the storm raised by the unofficial Bntish com- 
munity was so violent that Ripon was constramed to bow to it 
and amend the bill No doubt, in all the circumstances, some such 
agitation was inevitable — there have been similar reactions to 
similar situations in other parts of the world — but few of those 
who took part m it seem to have realised or cared what conclusions 
educated Indians were bound to draw ^ 

Such demonstrations of a claim to racial superiority became 
more intolerable as nationalism strengthened its hold on Indian 
minds For the pnnciple of equal status for all nations, great and 
small IS the cardinal doctnne of nationalism in revolt, and the 
mam reason why an Indian patriot longs for India's freedom is 
that he resents tlie inferior position which, despite her ancient 
ciNuUsation and histone past, she now occupies in the society of 
natioc^ tC ttus is naAural, so also is the patmVsi tewdei*/ay to shy 
away from the plain fact that that infenor position must needs 
ha\c been the result, in some degree at any rate, of Indian weak- 
nesses Naturally, too, a sense of wounded pnde may carry him 
further* He may persuade himself that India was enjoying a mil- 
lennium before the Bntish came and that her failure to take her 


present s\Titcr recalls this subicct ot relations bctv.ccn Englishmen 
and Indians cropping up m the course o( coniersation nith three leading 
IndiM nationalists The first, a politician spoke vith ciident emotion of 
an I ngl^nun vrho liad been like a father to him m hts early da\ s and 
wijMe portmlt y,-as hanging on the wall The second a laivvcr, spoke 
bitterl> of how Ins fatlicr liad once been hustled Irom a ndway carnage 
b> m Lnghshman who wanted it to himself The third, an mdustmhst. 
hail nr%cf forgotten tl«t. when he was a joung clerk In a Bntish firm he 
l^d not been allowed to use the lift because he was an Indian 
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*^15 present s\-ntcr recalls this subject ot relations between Englishmen 
ana Indians cropping up in the course of con\ersation nith three leading 
Indiyi nationalists The first, a politician spoke nith cMclent emotion of 
an I nghUinun vrho kid been like a father to him m hts early dajs and 
wijMe portmlt y,-as hanging on the wall The second a lamer, spoke 
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not been allowed to use the hft because he was an Indian 
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as not insufferable because it was not to be permanent. Their 
attitude to the British Raj would doubtless have been the same 
as that of the more militant nationalists if Britain had not been 
true to her liberal tradition and set on foot a gradual process of 
constitutional advance which, sooner or later, would lead to full 
self-government. As it was, they saw the process moving, slowly 
at first, but presently wth gathering momentum, till at last only 
one short stretch lay between them and their goal. Plainly, it 
seemed to them, the revolutionists’ cry that Britain was tightening 
her ‘ imperial grip ’ on India was false : plainly she was loosening it. 
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was introducing a bill for the better government of India drafted 
by Whig Ministers on the morrow of their tnumph in 1832, but 
he could not claim that like other mmistenal measures — the Aboh- 
tion of Slavery Act, for example, of that same year— this bill 
advanced the cause of freedom He confessed that Bntish despot- 
ism m India \\as an anomaly, and he could only plead that it was 
already better than most of the despotisms on record and that it 
could be made better still by graftmg onto it ‘ those blessings which 
are the natural fruits of liberty’ But the only really good govern- 
ment he declared was representative government, and despotism 
at its best was only to be tolerated m India because nobody denied, 
not even so staunch a champion of pure democracy as James Mill, 
that representative government was ‘wholly out of the question* 
in India at that time ^ The paradox, m fact, could not be resolved 
until as a result of a lengthy process of education that ‘proudest 
day* amved 

Meanwhile, it seemed there could be little change m the existmg 
system Macaulay, indeed was at pams to warn the Commons 
against hasty inno\ations India he pointed out, was unique 
There uere no precedents to go by 

Tlie light of pobtical science and of history is withdraivn — we are 
u*alking in darkness — wc do not distinctly see whither we are going It 
IS the wisdom of man so situated to feel his way and not to plant his 
foot till he IS ucll assured that the ground before him is firm 

The Act of 1833 accordmgly, was a cautious measure The 
Go^ emment of Bntish India was stxU to be a purely official govern- 
ment Executive authonty uas vested as before m a Supreme or 
Central Government of India, which was also to continue for the 
tune being to act as the GovcTument o 5 Bengal It was still to 
consist of the Gov emor General and three full Members of Coun- 
al, but a fourth member was now added for purposes of legislation 
onij Subject to the Central Government’s 'superintendence, 
direction, and control’, executive authonty was stiU vested also 
in the Governors of Madras and Bombay and their corresponding 
Councils Legislative authonty, which had previously been exer- 
cised bj all tile Presidencies, was now reserved to tlie Central 
Government alone 

Tims tlic Act of 1833 made no substantial cliange But, if 
Bntish rule m India remained a kind of dcspotisnl, it vias a dif- 
ferent kind from tiiat which it replaced As has already been 
MUUscxulcnccbefort tlie Select Committee 1832 Q 364 
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Councils Act did not regard it in that light. They saw no more 
distinctly whither they were going than their predecessors in 1833. 
The Act was not inspired by any long-range theories about the 
future: it was a characteristic British response to an immediate 
practical need. 

The Mutiny had taken the British Government completely by 
surprise, and it was the shock of it that brought about what had 
long been impending, the final abolition of the dual system initiated 
in 1784,^ the dissolution of the Company, the transference of all 
responsibility for Indian government directly to the Crown, and 
V the consequential creation of a new Secretary of State for India. 
But more than that was needed. The Mutiny had revealed a 
deplorable lack of contact and understanding between Indian 
public opinion and the Government ; and it seemed foolish to con- 
tinue, as Sir Bartle Frere put it, Ho legislate for millions of people 
with few means of knowing except by a rebellion whether the laws 
suit them or not'.* It was decided, therefore, to extend the pro- 
cess of enlarging the Governor-General’s Council for le^slative 
purposes. The Act of 1833, ^ has been seen, had added one extra 
member to it. Under an Act of 1853 it had grown to a total of 
twelve. The Act of i86r empowered the Governor-General to 
nominate twelve more legislative Members and prescribed that 
half of them — unlike all the other Members who were required to 
liave been in the administrative or judicial service of the Govern- 
ment — should be ‘non-officials*. Most of them, it was understood, 
would be Indians. 

Since this association of Indians with Central legislation was 
clearly not enough to meet the needs of the case, the policy of 
centralisation adopted in 1833 was reversed. The Act restored the 
legislative function to Madras and Bombay, provided for its exer- 
cise by Bengal and any new Province that might be created, and 
enlarged the Pro\dnciaI Councils in the same way as the Central 
Council. 

Tliese were practical measures with a limited objective, and 
nobody realised at the time that in admitting Indians to the Coun- 
cils and restoring powers to the Provinces a dual process of 
Indianisation* and decentraUsation had been started which was 
to lead, stage by stage, to Indian self-government. The Act of 
1801 %\-as not inspired by Macaulay's vision of a distant future. 


* Per 43-4 abo\c. 

* Ilef^rtcn Indnn CcmithitioKot lieformi 

Chtlmifard 1918. Cmcl. 9109. |Co. 


(cit«t henceforth nn 
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government* By implication, therefore, he shared Macaulay's 
view of the ultimate objective, hut he combated Macaulay's 
assumption that representative institutions m India should be of 
the Western type Good government of any sort m India, he 
declared, must be based on 

far wider political conceptions than merely English or European prac- 
tice can supply and a much more profound study of Indian experi- 
ence and of the conditions of Indian government than either English 
pohtiaans or those who supply the English public with opmions have 
hitherto shoivn any ivilhngness to undertake ^ 

Mill did not specify what Indian conceptions he had in mmd, 
but he cannot have been thmkmg of any Indian tradition of large- 
scale representative government In Southern India it was an 
ancient custom for the headman of a village to convoke a com- 
mittee of elders, known as a jfanchayai,^ to give an arbitral decision 
on a dispute between villagers From this kernel a simple form of 
village self government might possibly have been developed, and 
some British officials of the pre-Mutmy penod — ^Elphmstone m 
Bombay, Munro in Madras — ^attempted to preserve oldpanchayats 
and to establish new ones But little came of it Most of the ^a«-^ 
chayals unthercd auay, not only m British India but also, where 
they had existed, in the Indian States This was not only due to 
the centralising tendencies of a more active and efficient Provincial 
or State admmistration The villagers themselves preferred, 
despite the cost, to take their quarrels to the new courts with 
their trained judges and lawyers and with ail the prestige of 
Government behind them That, no doubt was the chief reason 
uhy a more persistent effort was not made to retain and multiply 
the paticha^als, to develop them into village councils with admim- 
strativc functions, and so to root the growth of Indian self- 
government in Indian sod 

Apart from the panchayais there was no guidance to be found 
in Indian tradition for the development of representative govern- 
ment If it had ever existed in India on a larger scale, all know- 
ledge of It was lost in the distant past. Mill’s prescription, there- 
fore, could only mean — and time vv'as to prove him nght — that 

^ C^uderaltons on JtepTeieniatBieCnemrnmt {i8g^c<l) pp 319-20,323, 
337 Compare the reference to ‘Indian conceptions’ m the ‘ Aucust Otier’ 

of 1910 p 201 below 

• TJieae farchayatt must be distinguisbed from tlie more common form, 
the caste f'anchaya! consisting of members of one caste only and dealing 
tr'iy with CA-s’c i{tJe3tions 
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and finally achieving national unity in a federation simplified and 
facilitated by the pohtical smulanty of its component units 
It IS by no means inconceivable that such a policy might have 
been adopted m the earlier phases of British expansion if all India 
had consisted of firmly established kingdoms or principalities 
But it did not It was Uttered with the shapeless and shifting 
debns of the Mogul Empire, and to clear it up the easiest and 
cleanest and often the only practicable course was downnght 
annexation The subsequent stability of Bntish India was plainly 
the result of direct Bntish rule, and m i86i it would have seemed 
hke undomg this u ork of consolidation if the ^Provinces as single 
units or in parts, were to be handed back to Indian rulers With 
the lapse of time, moreover, smce the dethronement of the old 
dynasties it would often have been difficult to determme who 
those Indian rulers should be 

Thus unless indeed Mill was thmkmg of it, the revival of 
monarchy m any part of Bntish India seems never to have been 
contemplated, either then or afterwards, save only in one case ^ 
In 1831 the Raja of Mysore was deposed, and for fifty years the 
State was administered by Bntish officials , but m 1881 the adopted 
son of the old Raja was permitted to resume the government 
Since the terms of the agreement were not dictated, hke the earlier 
treaties, by the political exigencies of the moment, they conceded 
to the Paramount Power a markedly greater measure of control 
One clause laid dowm that 'the Maharaja of Mysore shall at all 
times conform to such adiice as the Governor General m Council 
may offer him with a view to the management of his finances, the 
settlement and collection of his rcicnues, the imposition of taxes 
the administration of justice’ and so on * This was stnctly in ac- 
cordance with the principles of Indirect Rule as it wais to be prac- 
tised later on in different circumstances in otlier parts of the British 
Empire, and it is an interesting fact tiiat Mysore to-day is one of 
the most progressii e and prosperous of all the Indian States 
It IS idle to dwell on might-Iiavc-becns, but it is perhaps worth 
remarking that the course of constitutional development would 
have had a somewhat different complexion if the monarchical 
tradition could have been and had been retained in Bntish India 

might be cited as a second case In 1911 its Raja ^vllo had 
hitij'Tto been rtgarded as a grcatlandholdcr ^\lth odminJstrati\c T>o\scrs in 
hi* domains WM raised to Uic status of a chief But the area imoKcd 
w-is mill md Benares cannot rank with Mysore 
• CUu^c Ailchwon op cit ix 231 a Tliompson and Camtt, 
op at p 471 
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designed to obtain a more accurate register of opmion Thirdly, 
the constituencies are almost always ‘general*, i e compnsmg all 
the voters m a certam geographical area irrespective of the differ- 
ences between them, but in one or two cases they consist of voters 
belonging to different economic or cultural groups ^ 

4 The relations between the legislature and the executive also 
vary Under the system known as parliamentary or cabmet 
government, first developed m England and afterwards adopted 
by some other European countries, the members of the government 
are also members of the legislature and are continuously respon- 
sible to it 1 e they depend for their retention of office from day to 
day on the support of a majonty in the legislature, usually in its 
loner or more popular chamber In Switzerland the members of 
the government are not membem of the legislature, they are 
elected at the outset of a legislature's life and hold office till the 
end of it whatever changes of opinion may occur from time to 
time In the United States of Amenca the members of the govern- 
ment are chosen (subject to the Senate's approval) by the President 
who is separately elected by the people and, with his colleagues, 
remains quite separate from the legislature and, except m so far 
as his policy can be affected by legislation, is not controlled by It 

5 In the United States Britain and the Bntish Dominions, 
the two party system was usually m operation till recent years, i e 
the Government and the Opposition were each supported by a 
single party But except in the United States, Canada and New 
Zealand single party government has tended not only m war- 
time to be replaced by government by coalitions of two or more 
parties In continental Europe a multi-party system has been 
usual In pre-war France Governments were backed by a bloc of 
sev cral groups 

6 Most of the systems of representative government are uni- 
tary !c whatever organs of local government may exist, they 
arc all subordinate to one national legislature But the United 
States Switzerland Canada and Australia have adopted the 
federal s> stem ic autbonty is divided between the legislatures of 
the Provanccs or States and the Central or National legislature, 
each legishturc being independent in its own field Tins is an 
extension of the principles of representative government, not a 
departure from them The federal units may differ in cliaractcr 

thc> differ more in Switzerland and Canada than in the United 
Stales and Auslrvln— but the difference is not great enough to 

* Um\ cnit> scats In the United arc an example of thelatter 
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the people -were still completely illiterate. Their only interests in 
this world were their families and crops and cattle. They knew 
nothing about politics. The paraphernalia oi a popular election 
would have merely bewildered them. Nor, it seemed, was there 
any weakening in those divisions of caste and creed which in- 
hibited the growth of a consciousness of common citizenship even 
in a single town or district, still more in an all-embracing state. 
Thus, while the idea that Indians would learn in due course to 
‘govern and protect’ themselves was never repudiated, the pros- 
pect of the ‘proudest day* seemed steadily to recede. The reaction 
to the Mutiny tended to push it further beyond the horizon. By 
the 'eighties it had been comfortably tucked away at the back of 
the British mind, a mind which habitually concerns itself more 
with the practical needs of the moment than with speculations 
about the future. The longer, in fact, that the British Raj lasted, 
the harder it seemed to contemplate its replacement by an Indian 
Raj. It was harder, say, for lUpon in 1884 than it had been for 
Lawrence in 1844. 

That w’as not only due to the difficulties and doubts about 
Indian self-government. There were external factors also. The 
strategic argument for keeping a firm hold on the defence of India 
had gained in force with the revival of international rivalries in 
Europe. The harsh experience of our orvn day has taught public 
opinion that, as long as war is retained as an 'instrument of 
national policy’, there is no major political issue which is not 
involved, directly or indirectly, in the hazardous complex of inter- 
national relations; and Bntish policy in Iirdia was no exception to 
this rule. From 1861 onw'ards it w’as necessarily affected by the 
advance of the Russian Empire to the frontier of Afghanistan. 
In the year in which, as wll be seen, the first meeting of the Indian 
National Congress marked the birth of Indian nationalism, the 
'Pcnjdch incident' on the Indian frontier brought Britain and 
Russia to the brink of war. And no sooner had the fear of Russian 
expansion died a^s'ay than a new potential menace to the security 
of India was presented by the startling rise of Japan. The idea 
that Britain should leave the defence of India in Indian hands 
would have seemed in those days quite fantastic. 

Tljc financial and commercial arguments for maintaining the 
stability of the British Raj were also steadily growing stronger. 
TJic total amount of British money invested in the public debt or 
in private enterprise in India was rising year by year. By 1900 
tlie public debt was over £200 milHons, most of it owed to British 
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II 

The Birth of Indian Nationalism 


I. THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE PROVINCES 

W ITH the final establishment of the British Raj the old days 
of fighting and intrigue, of shifting frontiers and changing 
rulers, had passed away. Thenceforward political boundaries 
might be modified for administrative or cultural reasons, but not 
by force of arms. Nor were any more civil wars of succession 
to be fought. India, in fact, had obtained a more stable frame- 
work of government than she had ever possessed before for any 
length of time. This was an immeasurable boon to the masses of 
Indian countryfolk, but it did not widen their outlook beyond the 
bounds of their innumerable villages. Their patriotism, if so it 
can be called, was still purely local. They were used to foreign 
rulers, and even the change from Indian to British rule meant 
little to them except that British rule was better. The ideas of 
nationalism, of self-government and nationhood, were quite beyond 
their understanding. But it was othenvise \vith educated Indians 
in the towns, a relatively small minority, but now rapidly g^o^ving 
in numbers and importance. On their minds the stability of the 
British Raj was having its effect. Not long after the Mutiny a new 
political consciousness, a new sense of civic allegiance, was begin- 
ning to make itself felt in accordance wth the new framework of 
government. It was first apparent in the Provinces and then in 
British India as a whole. 

The acquisition by the Provinces of a coherent and individual 
character was not in every case the doing of the British Raj. The 
Punjab under the Sikhs and Bengal under its Moslem rulers had 
been distinct *countries^ comparable with those of Europe. But 
most of the British Provinces had no such previous tradition. 
Their frontiers did not correspond -with the historical or cultural 
divisions of the Indian peoples. They had been drawn to suit 
political or administrative convenience at the time of absorption 
into British India. 

Bombay, for example, obtained only a part of Maharashtra in 
l8i8, and only about one-fifth of its Hindu population are Mara- 
thas now. Then as now, large sections of them spoke Gujerati and 
Canaresc, and Sindi too, till Sind w’as made a separate Province in 
1936. And there were Moslem and other communal minorities, 
84 
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At a later period the demarcation of the Provinces was to be 
made substantially more 'natural* by the creation of new Pro- 
vinces, mainly on a linguistic basis. The Biharis and Oriyas were 
to be separated from Bengal and Madras like the Sindis from Bom- 
bay. But already in the last decades of the nineteenth century 
the great territorial units had acquired a real character of their 
own from the mere fact that they were stable units of administra- 
tion. A strong Provincial Government with its own powers in 
finance and legislation, a Provincial civil service recruited from the 
people of the Province, Provincial courts of justice, Provincial 
schools and colleges, and, in due course, universities — all this was 
bound to have a unifying effect, to foster among the educated 
classes a sense of the state, to inspire, even before the growth of 
self-government gave it new force and meaning, a Provincial 
patriotism. Time and circumstance and custom, steadily confirm- 
ing the natural features of the Provincial framework and steadily 
wearing down its artificial features, were giving to the political 
organisation of vast and complex India a more definite and more 
solid shape. Out of the chaos and strife a group of ' countries ' had 
emerged, and to Englishmen like John Bright it seemed that the 
political map of India might ultimately assume something like the 
international pattern of the map of Europe. Bright had always 
favoured the growth of Provincial patriotism. In 1858 he had 
urged in the House of Commons that British India should be split 
into five Presidencies or Provinces, wholly separate from each 
other and under separate control by the British Government. Re- 
stating this policy in 1877, he said: 

You would teach the people of each of these Presidencies to con- 
sider themselves, as generations passed on, as the subjects and people 
of that State. And thus, if the time should come — and it \vill come, for 
I agree \rith Lord Lawence that no man who examines the question 
can doubt that some time it must come — when tlie power of England, 
from some cause or other, is wthdra^vn from India, then each of these 
States would be able to sustain itself as a compact, as a self-governing 
community. You would fiave five or six great States there, as you Iiavc 
five or six great States in Europe.* 


2. THE UNIFICATION OF INDIA 

If Bright had studied the past of India or liad been able to 
foresee the future of Europe, he could scarcely hav’c desired that 
* G. M. Trevelj'an, Life of John Bright (London, 1925), p. 266. 
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tradition strong enough to resist new doctnnes from abroad But 
the field of pohtics was relatively virgin soil No other doctrine, 
Hindu or Moslem, had yet grown out of it than the old doctnne of 
autocracy by divine nght there was no pohtical science in the 
modem sense But m Europe this was the golden age of Liberal- 
ism and in Indian mmds, egiecially those of young Indians, study- 
ing the pohtical classics of Enghsh literature from Milton to Mill, 
the two mam tenets of Liberalism — nationalism and democracy — 
were soon firmly planted They took for gospel, without much 
consideration of what ‘nation^ meant, that nations should be free 
and, without much reflection on the long history of political evolu- 
tion in Europe, that national governments should be popular 
governments They gathered, also, both from their text books and 
from the opinions of their Bntish teachers and fnends that m botli 
these matters Bntam claimed to have taken the lead in the world 
They discovered how Bntish Liberahsm had backed the cause of 
nations ‘nghtly strugglmg to be free’ — in South America, m the 
Balkans, in Italy, in Ireland And they found that Bntam was 
not only the most powerful champion of popular government in 
the West, but had also evolved a particular form of it, which to its 
Bntish practitioners at any rate, seemed the best of all possible 
forms They learned, finally, that this particular Bntish form of 
government, parliamentary responsible government, could be 
transplanted that, m fact, since the morrow of the Amencan 
Revolution, it had been gradually extended to the Bntish self- 
governing Colonies overseas 

Thus, as time went on, a growmg number of Indians became 
not only pohtically minded, but linked with one another by a 
common conception of India's political destiny In the first place, 
India, they believed was a tiaUon xti it had only to realise 
its nationhood Secondly, the nation would be entitled to its 
national freedom as soon as it was fitted to exercise it and the best 
method of making it fit was the gradual introduction of Bntish 
parliamentary government on the Colonial model 

3 THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

Indian nationalism may be said to ha\c taken formal shape 
when in 1885 se\entj-two Indians from vanoiis parts of India 
attended the first Session of the Indian National Congress It was 
a \ery different body then from what it is now Its members were 
nationalists, but of the kind that came to be called Moderates or 
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the first and second Sessions resolutions were carried asking for 
specific advances along the parliamentary road. At least half the 
members of the Legislative Councils should be elected, and they 
should be entitled to deal with the budget and to ask questions on 
all matters of administration within the limits of public safety.' 
Later on, as will be seen, the ‘Colonial model’ was formally 
adopted. 

lliis programme might almost be described as ‘pure Macaulay- 
ese’. Did it not portend that the dream of 1833 was coming true? 
Indians, having become instructed in European knowledge, were 
demanding European institutions. But, if the programme ac- 
corded with Macaulay, it did not accord with Mill. It ignored the 
difference between the ‘conditions of government’ in India and in 
Europe. It assumed that old-established political practices and 
habits of mind could be easily transplanted from British to Indian 
soil. 


4. THE MOSLEM RECOIL 

In the course of his farewell speech in 1888, Duffcrin, disturbed 
by the gro™g self-assurance of Congress demands, thought fit to 
describe its adherents as a ‘microscopic minority’ of the multitu- 
dinous Indian people. That was true enough at the time, but the 
congenital weakness of the new nationalism did not lie there. 
Time and again the fate of a nation has been decided, and often 
rightly decided, by a vigorous minority. The real weakness lay in 
the fact that the nationalist movement was not supported by all 
educated Indians: it was not the expression of a pan-Indian 
patriotism. As time went on. Congress leaders were to claim, in- 
creasingly and insistently, that the Congress spoke for the whole of 
India. But this has never been true. In the first place the Con- 
gress has never represented the Indian States, nor has its repre- 
sentation of the minority communities in British India been ever 
more than partial. The second of these weaknesses, as the sequel 
^^^ll show, has been much more serious than the first, and, though 
its implications may not have been fully realised at the outset, the 
fact that it existed was plain enough. The first Session of the Con- 
gress was overwhelmingly Hindu in composition. Of its seventy- 
two members only two were Moslems, a couple of lawyers from 
Bombay. At tlie second Session, held in the more Moslem north, 
there were 33 Moslem delegates out of 440. For a time the ^foslcm 

* D. Chakrabart)' and C. Bhattacbaryya, Conp^ess in Evolution (Calcutta, 
1935 ). PP- 2-3- 
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bringing about in Hindu India. Inevitably, therefore, the new 
political ideas meant less to them. Probably the average Hindu 
student at this time knew more about liberal doctrines and natio- 
nalist movements in Europe than most young Englishmen. Cer- 
tainly the average Moslem student knew less. 

It was the connexion between education and government that 
forced the Moslems to bestir themselves. When Hindu clerics were 
promoted to posts in which they could give orders, when even 
policemen were chosen because they were good at their books, it 
was clearly time for the Moslems to reconsider their attitude to the 
new education. That was the doctrine preached by the greatest 
Indian Mosletri of those days, Sir Syed Ahmad. Belonging to a 
family of good position and repute in Mogul days, he had joined 
the lower ranks of the civil service in 1837 and had steadily risen 
till in 1878 he reached the highest post so far attained by an 
Indian, membership of the Governor-General's Legislative Coun- 
cil. His influence within his own community was naturally un- 
rivalled and his greatest service to it was in the field of education. 
Defying orthodox hostility, he declared that modem learning was 
neither forbidden by the Koran nor dangerous to the faith it 
taught; and his final triumph was won when in 1877 he set beside 
the many mainly Hindu colleges now pursuing that modem learn- 
ing all over India a Moslem college, one day to become the Moslem 
University of Aligarh. 

The Moslem recoil from Congress nationalism was mainly Ah- 
mad's doing. He ■was undeniably a patriot and by no means an 
unquestioning supporter of the British Raj. He had pointed out 
that the chief cause of the Mutiny was the lack of contact between 
Government and the governed and had spoken \vith bitter candour 
of the arrogant attitude oC many Englishmen in India towards 
Indians.' Nor is it true that his hostility to the Congress was in- 
spired mainly, if at all, by the fact that it presumed to criticise a 
system of government in which he now held such an exalted place. 
The mainspring of his policy was communal. He believed that the 
Congress programme spelt danger for his community, and he di 
his best to dissuade his fellow-Moslems from helping to bring about 
its execution. 

The crux, of course, was the Congress's adherence to representa- 
tive government in its British form. Ahmad knew, and told tlie 
Moslems, what that meant. In 1883 a bill for establishing locual 
self-government in the Central Provinces u*as passed by the 
* Lovett, op. ciL, p. 40, 
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for never setting India free from British rule. For these reasons, 
Hindu politicians were inclined to minimise the minority problem 
or to argue it away. ‘We should very much like to know*, wrote 
the author of an official Congress publication in i8go, ‘whether 
Great Britain herself is not divided into two sections, one of which 
is bitterly hostile to the other and desirous of opposing it on aU 
occasions.'^ It is curious that the weakness of that argument was 
not at once apparent. The Liberal and Conservative parties in 
Britain were certainly in bitter opposition ; but in 1892 Gladstone 
became Prime Minister instead of Salisbury, and in 1895 Salisbury 
was back again in office, and so on. Could the Congress writer have 
overlooked the fact that the pendulum could not swing like that 
in India: that, as long as political parties were mainly communal, 
the Moslem minorities would always be minorities and never come 
into power? 

The only effective answer which the Congress could have made 
to the Moslems’ challenge was to convince them that it was in fact, 
as it professed to be, a non-communal organisation, that the ideal 
of a free Indian nation transcended communal divisions, and that 
in the campaign to achieve it all communities marched side by 
side on an equal footing. On such a hypothesis communal arith- 
metic lost its meaning. There would doubtless be majorities and 
minorities in the Congress movement as in all political movements, 
but they would have nothing to do with religion. Many Hindus, 
no doubt, sincerely held those views in 1885 as many of them do 
now, but then as now not all of them. And it so happened that the 
‘extremist’ wing of the Congress, the growth of which will be 
recorded in the next section of this chapter, was, in the early days 
at any rate, undisguisedly communal. The first extremists were 
out-and-out Hindus. They represented the deep-rooted conserva- 
tism of Hinduism and its reaction against the West. They were 
associated \vith the ‘back to the Vedas’ school which glorified the 
Hindu past and preached a return to apurer faith, uncontaminated 
by contact \vith Western materialism. It was, mainly, in fact, a 
religious movement at the outset, and, as such, it was necessarily 
anti-Moslem. One of its champions, for example, founded a society 
which sought to inhibit Moslems from killing the sacred cow. And, 
when the movement developed its political side, there too, it was 
dear, the Moslems had no place. This was strikingly sho^vn when 
B. G. Tilak, a Brahmin oLMaharashtra, who headed the extremist 
movement in Western India, started a cult of Sivaji, the famous 
* I-ovctt, op. cit., p. 43. 
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* Lovett, op. dL, p. 43. 
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secunty involved, and after the annexation of Burma there was 
no frontier problem on the east Thus the nse of Japan was 
watched without misgivings , and, when in 1905 she won her s^vlft 
and decisive victory over Russia, it was ]o;^uily acclaimed as a 
manifestation of Asiatic power m the modern world and a proof 
that the myth of European invmcibihty was dead The example 
of the Japanese, mdeed, was commended to Indian patnots The 
service of the motherland m India, said a Congress publication in 
1905, will become *as great and overmastenng a passion as in 
Japan’ ^ 

The other credit items in the balance sheet of the Bntish Ra] 
were, as recorded m an earher chapter, bemg revalued at this time 
by all Indian nationahsts, and mostly wntten down But the 
extremists transferred them bodily to the debit side of the account 
Bntish rule, they said had only unified India in form m fact it 
had deepened its divisions It had not promoted the economic 
advance of India it had drained its national wealth away 

The doctnne that Bntish rule was an unquahfied and unscru- 
pulous tyranny was first preached m western India by B G Tilak 
and then in Bengal by Bepm Chandra Pal and Arabmda Ghose 
‘Direct action’ resulted m both fields In 1896 TiJak used the 
columns of his notonous Kesan (Lion) to foment the unrest pro- 
voked by the drastic measures taken by the Government to check 
the spread of an outbreak of bubonic plague in Bombay ‘Did 
Sivaji commit a sm m killing Afral Khan or not?* he ivrote 
‘With benevolent intentions he murdered Afzal Khan for the good 
of others A week afterwards the Plague Commissioner and 
another Bntish officer were assassinated In Bengal terronsm 
began about ten years later, stimulated by the unpopular partition 
of the Province m 1905, and associated with the worship of the 
Hindu goddess, Kali In 1909 a blow was struck at long range 
Sir Curzon Wyllie, a retired official, was murdered in London by 
a young pupil of V D Savarkar, himself a pupil of Tilak ® 

The gravest feature of extremism, as its exponents are well 
aware, is that it starts a vicious circle Confronted by a revolu- 
Introduction to the Proceedings of the Benares Session Lovett op 
cit p 61 

•Lovett op cit pp 50-5 Afxal Ithan was a Moslem general uho nos 
treacherously killed by Sivaji in the course of his rebellion against 
Auningzeb 

• Tlie murderers of Rand and Wyllic were executed Tilak underwent a 
jears imprisonment for sedition Savarkar was sentenced for compliat> 
in murder to transportation for hfc to the penal settlement in the Anilaman 
Isbnds he was released m 1924 For Jus recent activities seep 186 below 
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constitutional means by bringing about a steady reform of the existing 
system of administration and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising the intellectual, moral, 
economic, and industrial resources of the country 

Speaking at a gathering of students in 1909, Gokhale contrasted 
the old political doctrine with the new. 

Our old public life was based on frank and loyal acceptance of 
British rule due to a recognition of the fact that it alone co^d secure 
to the country the peace and order which were necessary for slowly 
evolving a nation out of the heterogeneous elements of which India was 
composed and for ensuring to it a steady advance in different directions. 
The new teaching condemns all faith in the British Government as 
childish and all hope of real progress under it as rash.2 

Voimg independent-minded Indians, he admitted, were naturally 
obsessed by two ideas. ‘One is how to get rid of the foreigner, 
and the other is how soon to get rid of him. All else must appear 
to them comparatively of minor importance. ' But the old doctrine 
was still the wiser doctrine. 

We have to remember that British rule, in spite of its inevitable 
drawbacks as a foreign rule, has bewi on the whole a great instrument 
of progress for our people. Its continuance means the continuance of 
that peace and order which it alone can maintain in our country and 
with which our best interests, among them those of our gro\ving 
nationality, are bound up.^ 

This attitude did not mean, of course, that the moderates were 
in complete agreement Avith British policy. Gokhale could be an 
outspoken critic of Government on occasion, and he pleaded 
earnestly and repeatedly that the pace of constitutional advance 
should be quickened. But the moderates’ attitude did mean that 
' there was no disagreement on the fundamental issue as to whether 
the freedom of India was to be won suddenly by force or grad- 
ually by law. Hence their discord with the British Government 
was not basic. The two policies were not so much out of tune as 
out of time. 

* Congress in Evolution, p. 208. • Lovett, op. cit., p. 81. 

• Ibid., p. 82. 
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automatically, therefore, despite what Ripon had said, somethmg 
akin to the Enghsh system was adopted The new bodies were not 
only based on the representative pnnciple they were constituted 
to a large extent by the method of election Many members of the 
Municipal Councils and Rural Distnct Boards — m some cases a 
majority — ^were directly elected * 

2 THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT, 1892 

It seems strange that the introduction of election for the pur- 
poses of local government excited httle pubhc interest, smce elec 
tion was the only serious pomt of contention m the discussion, 
initiated a few years later, as to the development of the Central and 
Provincial Legislative Councils established m i86i Partly because 
the experiment of mviting Indians to assist m the work of legisla- 
tion had proved an unquahfied success, partly to meet the demand 
for constitutional advance voiced by the new bom Congress, 
Duffenn and his official advisers at the Centre made two pro- 
posals (i) The Councils should agam be enlarged so as to admit 
a higher proportion of non official members Some of these should 
still be nommated but others — ^as many as two fifths m the Pro- 
vincial Councils — should be elected some by direct election on a 
high property franchise, others by indirect election exercised by 
local government bodies and universities (2) The restnction of 
the Provincial Councils’ functions to purely legislative busmess 
should be withdraivn It should be legitimate to discuss, but not 
to vote on the budget and matters of general administration 

These proposals were accepted by Sahsbury’s Government 
except with regard to election They could not agree, said the 
Secretary of State (Cross), to *a fundamental change of this 
descnption without much more positive evidence m its favour 
than w as forthcoming ’ * But Lansdowne, who succeeded Duffenn 
m 1888, contmued to press for it, and Gladstone urged, with per- 
suasive moderation, that ‘this great and powerful engine of 
government ’ should begin to operate in India on how ever small a 
scale The upshot was characteristic of Bntish politics, first 
because it w as a compromise and secondly because the method of 
convention was adopted instead of that of positive law Tlie Act 
did not mention election it only empowered the Governor-General 

^ Cambndge History oj the British Umpire \ol v chap xjciii 
Lt/tf (London 1921) u 100 For the Jloslem attitude seep 93 

above 

• Montagu-Chelmsford Report \ 69 
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the new Indian quasi-elections were to.be made by just such 
groups and by them alone. Nor did the representative character 
of the new Councils mean that they were to be instruments of 
representative government in the form it had acquired in Britain. 
In the masterly dispatch which he drafted at the outset of the dis- 
cussions, Dufferin was careful to explain that the proposed reform 
of the Councils, while it promoted ‘the liberalisation of their 
general character as political institutions must not be interpreted 
as 'an approach ... to English parliamentary government and an 
English constitution ‘ Such a conclusion would be very wide of 
the mark, and it would be wrong to leave either the India Office or 
the Indian public under so erroneous an impression.’ The non- 
official members of the Councils would be able ' to exercise a very 
powerful and useful influence ’ over the conduct of the Executive, 
but not to control it. There would be no responsible or parliamen- 
tary government of the British kind. The Government would con- 
tinue to be appointed by the Crown on the advice of the Secretary 
of State, i.e. it would be ultimately responsible to Parliament ; and 
in order to discharge that responsibility it must be in a position to 
carry out its policy whichever ^vay the voting in the Council might 
go. Nor would the leaders of a dissentient majority in a Council 
bear ‘the heavy sense of responsibility' borne by a parliamentary 
Opposition, since they would not be able to take the place of the 
Government they criticised.* 

The composition and powers of the new Councils accorded \vith 
this doctrine. They were now authorised to discuss the budget and 
ask questions on administration; but there was no intention of 
making it possible for a Provincial Government to be seriously 
obstructed, still less overridden, by a hostile majority in its 
Council. Apart from the reservation to the Governor of the right 
of veto, the Councils were to be so composed, within the numerical 
limits prescribed by the Act, that there would be more officials, 
obliged at need to vote for the Government, than non-officials, 
and \vith one pcception that intention was fulfilled as long as the 
Act was in operation.* The position at the Centre was similarly 
safeguarded. In the event, ten members of the Govemor-Gcneral’s 
Council were officials, five were directly nominated, and four were 
quasi-elected. 

The Councils, in fact, were still regarded as durbars rather than 

» Montagu-Chelmsford Report, S 68. 

* In 1906 the Bombay Council contained ten oflidals and fourteen non- 
officials, partly elected, partly nominated. Ibid., § 76. 
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of 1909 was a practical attempt to control and canalise the now 
fast-flowng current of Indian nationalism Morley agreed wth 
the Conservative Governor-General,^ Lord Mmto, on the one hand 
that extremism should be firmly checked and on the other hand 
that a new move should be made to satisfy the moderates and 
ensure their continued co-operation WTth Government It was 
decided, accordmgly, (i) to recognise and legalise the pnnciple of 
election for both the Central and Provincial Councils , (2) to en- 
large them all once more,* and, while retaining an official majonty 
at the Centre, to concede non official majonties — 1 e of nominated 
and elected members together — m the Provinces,® and (3) to 
authonse the Councils to discuss and to pass resolutions on any 
matter of public interest, including the Government's budget 
policy 

This was a natural advance on 1892, and it naturally stressed 
and intensified that pomt of difference which had already emerged 
between the operation of the representative prmaple in Britain 
and its apphcation to India It was still regarded as impracticable 
to create ‘general* or temtonal constituencies of the Bntish type, 
and since many more seats were now to be filled by election, the 
group system of representation was expanded By rules made 
under the Act, besides local government bodies and universities, 
chambers of commerce, landowners, and mmonty rehgious com- 
munities of which the most important were the Moslems and the 
Sikhs, were represented These communal mmonties were also 
gi\en ‘weightage*, i e they obtained more seats than would ha\c 
been allotted them on a purely numencal basis This group- 
representation in itself, as has been noted, accorded ivith Indian 
‘conceptions’ and ‘conditions’ rather than British, but the dif- 
ference was aggravated by the concession to the Jloslems, and 
to them alone, of ‘separate electorates', i e the elections to the 
seats reserved for Moslems were to be made by Moslem voters 
only 

The request for ‘separate electorates’ as well as ‘weightage’ 
was presented to Mmto by a Moslem deputation headed by the 

* Since 185S the Governor General hasalso been entitled Viceroy Tliough 
the latter is the more familiar appellation onlj the former is used through 
out this book to a\oid the possibility of confusion 

• The maximum membership of the Central Legislative Council was to 
be 60 that of the five major Provinces 50 and tint of the three minor 
Provances 30 

’ In the event the elected members had just a clear majontj m Pengal, 
but four of them were rcprcscntatncs of the British resident communtt) 
who could be expected to support the Government on anj crucial question 
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Government should declare its intention ‘to confer self-government 
on India at an early date * and that in any post-war reconstruction 
of the imperial system India should be ‘lifted from the position of 
a dependency to that of an equal partner in the Empire vith the 
self-governing Dominions*.* 

Thus, in seven short years, and particularly in the war years, 
Indian nationalism may be said to have come of age. In 1885 the 
prospect of a self-governing Indian nation had been shrouded in 
the mists of a distant future. In 1916 it seemed not only clearly 
visible, but almost wthin reach. The older nationalists had been 
hoping for the freedom of their children or their children’s child- 
ren — the younger ones were hoping now to live to be free them- 
selves. But this great change in the outlook of Indian nationalism 
was not matched by any amilar change in the facts of Indian life. 
The obstacles in the path towards self-government were not appre- 
ciably less in 1917 than in 1885. The vast majority of the people 
were still ignorant and apathetic. The caste-system still defied the 
principles of fellow-citizenship. Communal schism and the division 
between British and Indian India still questioned the reality of 
Indian nationhood. To all appearance all these obstacles were as 
formidable as ever until, at the very end of the period, one of them 
— and, as the subsequent course of events was to show, the most 
formidable — was faced and tackled and, at any rate for the time 
being, overcome. In 1916 the rising tide of nationalism carried the 
Hindu and Moslem leaders into the same camp. 

Before the war Hindu-Moslem antagonism on the constitutional 
issue haS been steadily increasing, and on t\s’o points in particular 
agreement seemed impossible. First, the Moslem League stub- 
bornly upheld ‘separate electorates’: the Congress as stubbornly 
condemned them. Secondly, the Congress interpreted its goal of 
Colonial self-government as implying the adoption of the British 
parliamentary system: the League repudiated that objective and 
produced a counter-formula — ^"the attainment under the aegis of 
the British Crown of a system of self-government suitable to 
India*. On this both wngs of the League, the right led by i\Ir. 
(later Sir) Muhammad Shah and the left led by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
an eminent Bombay lawyer.Averc in accord. Yet, wide as the gulf 
seemed to be in 1914, in 1916 it was bridged. At the end of that 
year the leaders of the Congress and the League, meeting at Luck- 
now, came to an agreement as to the method of election to the 
Councils and the distribution of the seats, 1010%%^ thereafter as tlic 
' Congresi in Evduiicn, pp. 14-18. 
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lies in the fact that the Moslem leaders, in return for the Hindus’ 
acquiescence in separate electorates, had apparently overcome the 
fears v hich Sir Syed Ahmad had planted so firmly m the mmds 
of the preceding generation, and were willing now to accept the 
pohticai philosophy and the constitutional objective of the Con- 
gress Viewed in that hght, the concordat was a tnumph for Indian 
nationalism Mr Jinnah, who was President of the League at the 
time, acclaimed it as heralding the birth of *a new India, fast 
growmg to unity of thought, purpose and outlook, responsible to 
new appeals of temtonal patnotism and nationahty’ ^ 

Meanwhile public opinion m Bntain was changing almost as 
fast as in India Before the war it was generally supposed that a* 
considerable time would elapse before an advance would be justi- 
fied beyond the stage reached m 1909, and m 1912 the Liberal 
Secretary of State, Lord Crewe, frankly disavowed the idea of 
Dommion Status as the goal m India * Yet m 1917 the Bntish 
Government committed itself to a pohcy which not only involved 
another advance but logically led to Dominion Status Tins rapid 
change, this ‘new angle of vision’ as it was called, was not mainly 
due to the growmg strength of Indian nationalism Like that 
growth itself, it was mainly due to the reactions of the war From 
the outset India made a great contribution to the common war 
effort She sent one million men to the battlefields Large sums 
were voted by the Central Legislature to meet war expenditure, 
and the Pnnces and other wealthy Indians made generous gifts to 
the Government and to patnotic funds After the United States, 
moreover, had come into the war and Tsanst Russia had dropped 
out of it, the Allies adopted the watchwords of ‘national self- 
determination’ and ‘malang the world safe for democracy’, and 
these pnnciples, though intended in the first instance to apply to 
Europe, might be taken to apply to Asia too But the ‘new 
vision’ was not inspired only by a sense of obhgation The old 
tradition of Bntain s championship of freedom had been revived 
and stimulated by the conflict with Prussian militansm, nnd, if 
the chief author of the new pohcy \ias a Liberal statesman, Mr 
Montagu, Lord Crewe's successor at the India Office, it was not\ 
a party question The histone Announcement of 1917 was made 
by Mr Lloyd George's National Government which included such 
expenenced and sober mmded Conservatives as Lord Milner, Lord 
Curzon and Mr Balfour 

The essence of the Announcement lay in its opening sentence 
* Lo\ett op at p 121 * Hansard H of L xii (1912) 156 
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in the Provinces, the devolution of powers from the Centre should 

be extended and legalised. 

2. The Provincial Legislative Councils should be enlarged. In 
all of them the majority of the members should be elected. The 
franchise should be widened so as to bring a substantial body of 
countryfolk into the political field. 

3. A beginning of responsible government should be made in 
the Provinces. Since no one suggested that the Provincial Govern- 
ments could be made forthwith responsible as a whole to the Legis- 
latures, the field of government should be divided. Some ‘ sub- 
jects finance and law and order in particular, should be ‘reserved’ 
to the control of the Govemor-in-Council, i.e. the old official 
executive, responsible through the Centre to the Secretary of 
State and Parliament. Other ‘subjects’, such as education, agri- 
culture, public health, local government, should be ‘transferred’ 
to the control of Ministers responsible to the Legislature, the 
Governor retaining the right to override the Legislature if he 
deemed it necessary. Responsible government would be ‘progres- 
sively realised ’ by the transfer of further ‘ subjects ’ to Ministers as 
and when it should seem justified in the light of experience. 

4. The Central Government should remain for the present 
responsible only to the Secretary of State and Parliament, but the 
Legislature should be reconstituted on a bicameral basis. The 
lower house, to be known as ‘the Legislative Assembly of India’ 
and intended to ‘represent the interests of the entire country’, 
should consist of at least 100 members, two-thirds of whom should 
be elected as far as possible directly. For purposes which he might 
deem necessary the Governor-General, like the Provincial Gover- 
nors, would be empowered to ‘certify’ measures and carry them 
into law over the head of the Legislature. 

5. These proposals would only refer to British India since Par- 
liament had no authority to legislate for the Indian States.' Con- 
stitutional advance in the adjacent Provinces would be bound to 
affect opinion in the States — ‘hopes and aspirations may overleap 
frontier lines like sparks across a street ’ — but the treaties must 
be honoured and the Princes left to adjust their governments to 
modem ideas at their o\vn pace and in their o\wi way. Some day 
— and the authors of the Report evidently regarded it as a distant 
day — union of some kind between British and Indian India might 

1 When the Announcement of 1917 was rcafTirmcd as the preamble to 
the Act of 1919, the phrase 'responsible government in India* was nghtly 
corrected by the insertion of ‘Bntisb*. 
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•was true, too, that a British refusal to agree to that objective might 
be regarded as a reflection on the political capacity of Indians or 
even as an excuse for withholding self-government ^together. But 
those were not new facts. Ihey were plain enough when Dufferin 
and Ripon, Kimberley and Salisbury, Curzon and Morley af&rmed 
without fear of contradiction that the obstacles to the introduction 
of the British parliamentary system were insurmountable within 
measurable time. How then were British statesmen persuaded to 
the contrary in 1917-ig? 

It was not because the authors of the new policy minimised 
those obstacles. On the contrary, they described them frankly 
and faced them squarely. They admitted that the politically- 
minded intelligentsia, the only Indians who asked for constitu- 
tional advance, might number no more than some 5 per cent, of 
the population, and that the vast majority, the millions of 
illiterate countryfolk, knew nothing and cared nothing about 
politics. *The immense masses of the people are poor, ignorant, 
and helpless far beyond the standards of Europe.’^ They admitted, 
also, that the Hindu caste-system was a negation of democratic 
principles, and, linking it with communal division, they said out- 
right that, as long as such sectional interests were paramount, ‘any 
form of self-government to which India can attain must be limited 
unreal at best’,* As to communal division, especially the 
Hindu-Moslem schism, it was, they admitted again, ‘the difficulty 
that outweighed all others’, and they hesitated to accept the 
Lucknow concordat as proof ‘that reUgious dissensions between 
the great communities are over*, * As long as the two communities 
entertain anything like their present -view as to the separateness of 
their interests, we are bound to regard religious hostilities as still 
a very serious possibility.'* And the extent to which those inter- 
ests were in fact regarded as separate was acknowledged when the 
authors of the Report — ^vith even greater reluctance than Morley, 
since they were contemplating parliamentary government and he 
was not — acquiesced in the retention of separate electorates. ‘The 
British Government is often accused of dividing men in order to 
govern them. ... If it unnecessarily divides them at the very 
moment when it professes to start them on the road to governing 
themselves, it will find it difficult to meet the charge of being 
hypocritical or shortsighted.' But the maintenance of the electoral 
di\ision was a necessity. It was not merely that the Moslems 
regarded it as their ‘only adequate safeguard’, that its abandon- 

* Montagxie-Chelmjord llepori, § 144 . * Ibid., 5 * Ii>id., S *54* 
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the Empire goes all in one direction As power is given to the people 
of a province or of a Dominion to manage their own local affairs, their 
attachment becomes the stronger to the Empire which comprehends 
them all m a common bond of union The existence of national feeling 
or the love and pnde in a national culture need not conflict with, and 
may indeed strengthen, the sense of membership in a wider common- 
wealth The obstacles to a growth in India of this sense of partnership 
in the Empire are obvious enough Differences of race, rehgion, past 
history, and civilisation have to be overcome But the Empire which 
mcludes the French of Canada and the Dutch of South Afnca — to go 
no further — cannot in any case be based on ties of race alone It must 
depend on a common realisation of the ends for which the Empire 
exists, the mamtenance of peace and order over wide spaces of territory, 
the mamtenance of freedom and the development of the culture of each 
national entity of which the Empire is composed These are aims which 
appeal to the imagination of India, and m proportion as self-govem 
ment develops patriotism in India we may hope to see the growth of a 
conscious feeling of organic unity with the Empire as a whole * 


' Montague Chelmsford Report, 1 180 
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doctrine of Ahimsa, the repudiation of force, was not only a matter 
of ethics or religion but also a political weapon which could be 
effectiv ely employed against a civilised Government ^ Fpr some 
time he kept it sheathed Not yet a complete pacifist, he did not 
denounce the war On the contrary he upheld the cause of Bntam 
and her allies against German militarism, he volunteered for 
ambulance work m France, and as late as the sprmg of 1918 he 
spoke at a meetmg at Delhi called by Lord Chelmsford to stimulate 
a final effort on India's part to help m achievmg victory But soon 
after that his attitude altered A committee, headed by Mr 
Justice Rowlatt, had been appomted to inquire mto the ‘terror- 
ism’ which was still lurkmg m certain areas, particularly Bengal 
The pubhcation of its report m July 1918 revealed the existence 
of a secret subversive agitation, marked by bomb outrages, mur- 
ders and gang-robbenes which had not been suppressed by means 
of the ordmary law, and on the Committee's recommendation an 
Act was passed m March 1919 equippmg the Government with 
special powers for use in an emergency Gandhi denounced this 
Act as proof that the Bntish tradition of justice had been over- 
mastered by the love of arbitrary power He launched a campaign 
of passive resistance against the Act, not only m the towns but in 
the country distncts, and it was soon apparent that in this small, 
frail, ascetic, subtle-mmded evangelist Indian nationahsm had 
obtamed a most fonnidable champion For, while Gandhi s revival 
of old Hmdu doctnne appealed to Hindu mtellectuals, his bearing 
and behaviour stirred one of the deepest chords m the Indian 
peasant s heart — reverence for a samt But it ^vas also evident 
that, while Gandhi could easily rouse an ignorant and excitable 
Indian mob to defy the law, he could not so easily impose on it 
the doctnne of ahimsa , and the turbulence and anti Bntish feeling 
he aroused was one of the causes of the outbreak in the Punjab 
which culminated in the tragedy at Amntsar He confessed, 
indeed that his conduct at this time had been a ‘Himalayan mis- 
calculation’,® but he was not deterred from hunching m 1920 his 
first campaign of ‘non-violent non co operation’ or ‘passive resis- 
tance [salyagraha) designed to achieve Sitaraj (self nile) ivithin 
a year by the wlthdra^^al of Indian patnots from all association 

1 In a statement to tlie press on the outbreak of uar ^vith Germanj m 
1939 a Congress lender in Aladras observed If Hitler Ind been here he 
would hn^ e shot Mihatma Gandhi and all of us b} this time l^Ir S Satya 
murti Madras Mail 25 September 1939 

s Affl/iflfmo Gandhi His Ouii Story C F Andrews London 193 °) 

P 3*0 
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of parties possessing a majority in the Legislature The Act 
worked best m Madras where the non-Brahmin Hmdus united in 
the Justice Party to challenge the traditional supremacy of the 
Brahmms In the other Provinces there were a multitude of groups, 
mostly communal and mostly based on local or personal nvalnes, 
but no well-organised, well-^sciplined parties. Loosely knit and 
lU-financed, the Liberals had neither the strength nor the coherence 
to provide their mmisterial leaders with the backmg they required. 
The Moslem League in those days was a relatively small body, 
mamly representmg the wealthier land-owning class and lacking 
contact with the Moslem masses The only party comparable 
with those of the democratic West, strong enough m numbers and 
m finance to build up a large-scale political organisation and 
gradually to extend it all over Bntish India — the only party, 
moreover, which was all-Indian m the sense that it contamed 
members of all communities m its ranks — was the non-co operatmg 
Congress Hence Mmisters were not steadily supported by steady 
party majonties, and were thus impelled more and more to rely on 
the votes of the official representatives or the ‘reserved’ side of 
the administration So the mam object of the dual system was 
frustrated /The Government came to be regarded as one Govern- 
ment, Mmi^ers as ‘Government men’ rather than responsible 
popular leaders, and the majority m the Legislature, more or less 
as m the days before 1919 as a permanent Opposition N 
More smister and more discouragmg to the ‘faith’ 01 1919 was 
the groivth of communal stnfe Its most alarming feature had 
always been the intermittent outbreaks of noting and bloodshed 
usually associated uith the celebration of Hindu or Moslem reh- 
gious ceremonies but often arising from some quite trivial accident, 
and the grave disorders provoked in 1917 in part of Bihar by a 
Hindu attempt to terronse the Moslem peasantry into ceasing to 
kill cows seemed to show that the Lucknow Pact did not extend to 
the rank and file of the two communities Between the political 
leaders, how ever, the entente continued, and it w as greatly strength- 
ened when m 1920 Gandhi associated the Congress with the Moslem 
'Khilafat movement', seizing, as he put it, such an opportunity 
of uniting Hindus and Moslems as ‘w7ll not occur for another hun- 
dred years' ^ But in 1921 the Khilafat movement collapsed It 
Ind been aimed against the British Government's post-war policy 
tovrards the defeated Turkish Empire, and the ground was cut 

Speeches and U rUtnjs of iVf F GandAi (cd G A Natesvn Madras, 
T922) p 527 
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carrying many valuable bills, and between 1921 and 1935 the 
Governors General felt themselves obliged only six times to over- 
ride the Assembly by ‘certifying* measures which it had rejected 
The debates, though sometimes heated, were orderly. Business 
was smoothly conducted in accordance with Bntish parliamentary 
technique The proceedings were well reported in the press and 
attracted more pubhc attention than those of the Provmcial 
Legislatures More important than an37thing else, it seemed as if 
withm the Assembly walls, whatever might happen outside them, 
the forces raakmg for nationhood were cuttmg across the com- 
munal schism Mr Jinnah and the more radical Moslems were 
often m the same lobby as the Hmdu nationalists 

The Chamber of Pnnces, similarly, w orked as it was meant to 
work The regular gathenng of all the leadmg rulers of Indian 
India or their representatives and their discussion of matters of 
common interest were evidently helping to break down the artifi- 
cial isolation hitherto imposed on the States The idea, moreover, 
that the two bodies might some day somehow be combmed m one 
great national Parliament for the whole of India was gathenng 
weight It became more and more possible to imagine that a 
federal union of some sort might ultimately be brought about 

3 ANTICIPATIONS OF NATIONHOOD 

There was one aspect of Bntish policy between 1919 and 1935 
which might have been regarded as confirming the smcenty of 
the Bntish desire that India should realise her nationhood A 
number of things were done in anticipation, so to speak, of India’s 
attainment of full national status 

Measures were taken, m the first place, to equip India \nth the 
national militaiy and cml services she would one day need Tlie 
Indian Army had been created as an mstrument of the Bntish 
Government, and m 1919 it contained no fully commissioned 
Indian officers ln«i923 a scheme was launclied for building up a 
number of units entirely officered by Indians In 1931 tins was 
expanded to the equivalent of one division and one cavalty 
bngade The number of places rcscn ed for training Indian officers 
at Sandhurst was doubled m 1927, and an Indian Sandhurst was 
opened at Dchra Dun in 1934 Tlic process of ‘Indianismg’ the 
avil services was similarly speeded up As has been pointed out 
in an carber chapter,' the vast majority of officials m India had 
' See p 46 above 
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But the most striking manifestation of the new status accorded 
to India was the so-called ‘ Fiscal Convention The Parliamentary 
Committee of 1919, representing both Houses and all parties, had 
declared that, ‘whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, it is 
quite clear that she should have the same liberty to consider her 
interests as Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
South Africa’.' It '^s accordingly decided that, if the Central 
Indian Government and Legislature were agreed on their fiscal 
policy, the Secretary of State would not exercise his overriding 
power on behalf of British interests. The upshot was the establish- 
ment of an Indian Tariff Board and the framing of a tariff which, 
in the teeth of strong protests from British manufacturers, imposed 
substantial duties on a number of British imports. On cotton goods 
the rate rose to 20 per cent, with direct and painful effect on the 
industry in Lancashire. Nor was this offset by any increase in the 
total volume of British trade with India. On the contrary the 
share of India’s trade obtained by Britain had fallen by 1935 to 
less than 40 per cent., while the share obtained by foreign countries 
had risen to over 50 per cent. 

Thus the tradition^ British method of constitutional advance, 
by establishing usages and conventions without changing the law 
— the method which had been applied to the Dominions before 
the ultimate legal change in 1931 — ^was applied to India also. Just 
as the Dominions had exercised dc facto the powers of full self- 
government long before their legislative autonomy was recognised 
dejure by the Statute of Westminster, so India was now obtaining 
de facto some of the attributes of Dommion Status while still de 
jure subordinate to Britain. Congress spokesmen, however, true 
to their new doctrine of British perfidy, brushed all tliese develop- 
ments aside as mere pretences intended to disguise the hard truth 
that Britain did not mean to Ioc»en her imperial grip on India ; 
and for that reason, if for no other, it was unfortunate that the 
British Government hesitated for several years to declare outright 
that Dominion Status uus now in fact the goal of British policy in 
India. It was not till 1929 that Lord Ii^vin was authorised to 
declare that ‘the natural issue of India's constitutional progress' 
as contemplated in the Announcement of 1917 was ‘the attain- 
ment of Dominion Status'. 


1 Joint Select Committee on Indian Reforms, 1919, Report, p. ii. 
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As to foreign policy it declared that a free India would deal with 
it, like the Dominions, in assoaation with the other members of the 
Commonwealth 

The treatment of the problem of the States was somewhat high- 
handed Their Rulers' right to choose their own path was not 
questioned, but they were plainly told that, if a federal constitu- 
tion were adopted, their adherence to it would only be welcome, or 
indeed possible, if their systems of government were modified Nor 
should their non adherence be allowed to obstruct the attainment 
of Dominion Status by the rest of India The new responsible Gov- 
ernment of British India would take over from the British Govern- 
ment its existmg nghts and obhgations towards the States This 
brusque suggestion was accompanied by a sharp warning No 
attempt must be made ‘to convert the Indian States into an 
Indian Ulster’, and it must be recognised that their peoples would 
not for ever submit to autocratic government, nor the people of 
British India f oi ever refrain from making common cause with them 

It was the other major problem of Indian unity, the Hindu- 
Moslem schism, which, as their terms of reference had forecast, 
occupied most of the Committee's time and was treated m most 
detail, and in view of subsequent attempts to minimise its gravity 
it stands to the Committee's credit that they faced it firmly and 
made a constructive effort to solve it While the conviction was 
expressed that, once India had been freed from foreign control, 
communal dissensions would be overlaid by a new social and 
economic pattern of poUtics it was admitted that at present they 
‘cast their shadow over all political work’ and that some settle- 
ment of the Hmdu-BIosIem question at any rate must be wntten 
cowstvtwUow Ow tbAS tlw, Nehru Report broke 
away from the Lucknow Pact It reverted to the earUer Hindu 
repudiation of separate electorates Going further, it recommended 
the abolition even of reserved seats m Provinces in which the 
Moslems were m a majority and of ‘weightage* in those in which 
they were in a mmonty. Moslems, it was implied, must be con- 
tent wth the secunty afforded them by the pnnciple of Provincial 
autonomy If, as was recommended, the North-West Frontier 
Province were endowed ivith the same full measure of Provincial 
self-government as the rest and if Sind were separated from Bom- 
bay, there would be four Provinces m which the Jloslcms, being 
a majonty, would be able to protect themselves 

From the Moslem standpoint the force of this argument — on 
which w-as presently to be based the so-called ‘balance’ doctnne, 
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and left wings, the latter still led by Mr Jmnah, were united in 
opposition to it and in repudiation of the Moslems who had signed 
it On January i 1929, an All India Moslem Conference adopted 
a full-scale manifesto of Moslem claims of which the most impor- 
tant were that the future constitution must be federal \vith the 
maximum of autonomy and the ‘residual powers’ vested m the 
Provinces, that separate electorates and ‘weightage’ must be re- 
tained, and that Moslems must have their due share m the Central 
and Provmcial Cabmets 

Thus at the outset of the long mqmry the mam issues m the 
conflict of Indian opinion stood out clearly Theymaybetabulated 
as follows 

1 The majority of the Congress held that a free India should 
break away from the Bntish Commonwealth Most other Indians 
were satisfied with the prospect of Dominion Status 

2 As regards the ultimate union of British and Indian India, 
the Princes held that this could only be brought about by their 
own free choice and that it did not necessitate the abolition of 
autocracy m the domestic affairs of the States The Congress held 
that the unity of India required responsible government in the 
States and that it should be promoted by popular agitation 

3 For Bntish India most Hindus contemplated a national 
government which, while conceding a measure of Provincial auto- 
nomy, would be as unitary as possible The Moslems, backed (as 
^viU be seen) by the other mmonties, msisted on a federation, and 
a loose federation in which the Provmces would have the maximum 
of autonomy 

4 All parties apparently desired or at least acquiesced m the 
retention of the Bntish parliamentary system both in the Pro- 
vmces and at the Centre But Hindu opmion adhered more 
closely to the Bntish model than Moslem opmion The Hindus 
accepted communal representation at least in some of the Legisla- 
tures but rejected separate electorates and 'weightage' The 
Moslems insisted on retaining both, and also claimed that com- 
munal representation should be extended to the Executive 

2 THE SIMON REPORT 

Partly because the Simon Commission was created by Parlia- 
ment to ad\ ise Parliament and partly because it w ould be difficult 
to include representatn cs of all Indian parties in it w ithout making 
It unmanageably large, its seacn members were clioscn from tlic 
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prevented British institutions from working in India as they 
worked m Bntain Communal antagonism m particular had not 
diminished it had steadily mcreased Apart from the non-co- 
operatmg Congress, pohtical parties, with scarcely an exception 
were communal parties But, recognising that ten years was a 
short time and that the failure to operate the Act of 1919 m 
accordance with its authors’ hopes had been partly due to the 
weaknesses of dyarchy, the Simon Report did not recommend that 
the paxhamentary system should be abandoned m the Provinces 
and some other form of responsible government adopted On the 
contrary it recommended that the gradual process of extending the 
parhamentary system should now be completed at one stroke 
All departments, mcludmg finance and law and order, should now 
be 'transferred There should be a single Provincial Ministry, 
responsible for all Provmcial affairs to the Legislature, and only 
checked by powers entrusted to the Governor — ‘safeguards* they 
were soon to be called — to ovemde his Ministers on certain speci- 
fied matters As to the Legislatures, the most glaring departure 
from Bntish practice, communal representation, aggravated by 
separate electorates, was denounced as such in the Simon Report 
no less frankly than in it& predecessor, but for the same reason it 
was accepted as unavoidable for the present ‘No third party, 
however fnendly and disinterested, can do what the two commu- 
nities might CO operate in doing for themselves by mutual agree- 
ment ^ TheSimonCommissionseem, however, to have recognised 
for the first time that a non-Bntish kind of Legislature logically 
implied a non-Bntish kind of Executive, that the communal com- 
plexion of the one ought to be reflected in the other, or in other 
words that the Ministry ought always to be a Coalition Mmistry in 
which all the major communities would be represented But the 
Commission did not propose that such Coalitions should be made 
statutory, on the lines, for example, of the Swiss Constitution 
They expressed the belief that they would be the almost automatic 
outcome of the communal composition of the Legislatures ‘In 
some Provinces we conceive that a reasonably stable Ministry is 
hardly possible without tlie inclusion of Ministers from the main 
minority groups In others prudence would dictate the adoption 
of a similar course '* Yet, while acquiescing in the continuance of 
the parhamentary s>*stem, modified by communahsm, the Com- 
mission clearly betrajed their conviction tliat it was not the best 
possible sjstem for India In the same sort of language which 
Simon Report, u 41 * Ibid 
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Bntish parliamentary system could not be reproduced at the 
Federal Centre ‘The British model is not the only form of 
responsible government It is possible to conceive of vanous 
methods whereby the Executive wiU become effectively respon- 
sible to the will of the Indian people But it is too soon to say with 
certainty which hne of advance will be adopted 
As to the inclusion of the States m a Federation of all India, 
the Report was as cautious as its predecessor It only recom- 
mended a consultative Council of Greater India representing both 
its sections Other steps towards unity, it said, were ‘as yet too 
distant and too dim to be descnbed’ “ 

The realism of the Simon Report can be better appreciated now 
than it was then Its doctrine received httle backing at the time 
of its publication None of the Indian Committees which had 
worked alongside the Simon Commission produced unanimous 
Reports, but their majorities, broadly speaking, agreed with the 
Commission’s opinion as to Provinaal self government but differed 
from it as to the Centre, where, it was urged, an instalment of 
responsible government or dyarchy should be introduced forthwith 
A similar reaction was manifest in the long and important dispatch 
drafted by the Governor-General (Lord Irwin) and his colleagues 
in the Central Executive Council The gist of it was ‘Back to the 
Montagu Chelmsford pohcy ' Federation was ' still a distant ideal 
and It would be unwise so far to encourage Provincialism as to 
depnve the Centre of the strength which in an India exposed to 
the risks of external attack and internal dissension it so plainly 
needed* To ‘provmcialise' the Central Legislature, moreover, 
would prematurely put a stop to an experiment which had so far 
proved successful A directly elected unitary parliament w as in- 
tended to appeal, and it had appealed, to Indian sentiment and it 
had thereby helped to foster the gro\ving sense of nationhood 
Nor was there good reason to abandon the Bntish model at the 
Centre ‘We must look eventually to the emergence of a unitary 
responsible government Meantime, while formal dyarchy was 
undesirable, a convention might be established that an increasing 
quota of the Executive Council sliould be chosen from among tlie 
party leaders m the Assembly and that the Council as a whole 
should be generally 'responsive* to their views except in siicli 
matters as foreign policy and defence ® 


1 Swton Report, ii 145-6 ■ Ibid , pp 202 206 

> Govfnunetif 0/ I«(fm s (1930) Cmd 3700 12-13, * 9 ^^ 

• Ibul loi.cf 16 113 ‘Ibid 207 
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a plain-speaking adventurous pobtician, who had been Mr 
Gandhi's close ally in the days of the Khilafat movement, made 
a vigorous attack on Congress policy from the presidential chair 
‘We refuse to join Mr Gandlu*, he said, ‘because his movement 
IS not a movement for the complete mdependence of India but for 
makmg the seventy millions of Indian Mussulmans dependents of 
the Hmdu MahasabhaV an association which had been founded 
in 1928 as a religious organisation for the conser\^ation and puri- 
fication of Hinduism, but which had recently begim to assume a 
pohtical and markedly anti-Moslem complexion 
Meanvhile the British Government was carr5ung out its plan 
for a Round Table Conference in London Its first Session opened 
m December 1930 Of its 89 members, 57 represented the vanous 
parties in British India — the Hmdu Liberals, the Moslems, the 
Depressed Classes, the Sikhs and so forth, all the important 
parties, m fact, except the Congress There were sixteen delegates 
from Indian India, including some of the leadmg Princes Bntam 
was represented by sixteen members of Parliament, dra^vn from 
all three parties, and led by Mr Ramsay MacDonald, the head of 
the Labour Government of the day 
That the Conference would adopt the Simon Commission's 
recommendation of full responsible government in the Provinces 
was a foregone conclusion It was to the national aspect of the 
constitutional question that interest was mainly directed, and as 
to that It was made clear at the very outset that^he Indian dele- 
gates rejected the Commission’s negative attitude towards an 
advance at the Centre Prmces and politicians alike, they voiced 
m chorus ‘the claim of the East’^AU of them agreed with the 
Maharaja of Bikaner when he saicfthat ‘the passion for an equal 
status m the eyes of the world was the dominant force amongst 
all thinkmg Indians to-day ’ * They all agreed, moreover, that that 
passion would be satisfied by Dommion Status, whatever the 
Congress might say ‘If you give India Dominion Status to-diy', 
said Mr Jayakar, a leftward Liberal, ‘the cry of independence will 
die of itself But this implied that the ideal of an Indian Federa- 
tion, which the Simon Report had left in the clouds, could suddenly 
be brought to solid ground it implied a union of Bntish and Indian 
India, and it implied the withdrawal of all Bntish control To the 
general surpnse the representatives of Indian India accepted the 

» Times of India 24 Apnl J930 

* Indtan Jfcnmd Table Conference (1930-1) Cmd 3778 36 

» Ibid , p 237 
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advanced by Dr Ambedkar on behalf of the Depressed Classes 
that they should be represented separately from the Hindu com- 
munity at large 

At the close of the Session this communal dispute seemed to be 
the only important question that could not be settled by compro- 
mise and consent All the other sub committees — on Federal 
Structure on the Provmcial Constitution, on the Franchise, on the 
Services and so forth — ^had agreed in principle, if not in detail, 
and the Pnme Minister set the official seal on this general agree- 
ment when he announced the Bntish Government's acceptance 
of the Federal plan, responsible government to be complete in the 
Provinces and quahfied at the Centre by the reservation of certain 
subjects dunng a penod of transition As to the communal ques- 
tion, the new constitution, he said, must start ‘with the goodwill 
and confidence of all the commumties concerned', and it was their 
duty ‘ to come to an agreement among themselves * ^ 

Despite the communal deadlock the first Session of the Confer- 
ence was thought to have proved a notable success But there 
was admittedly one great flaw in it The strongest Indian party, 
the party which most appealed to Indian youth, the party without 
whose CO operation no new constitution could work smoothly, had 
had no part m the proceedings An earnest attempt was therefore 
made to induce the Congress to attend the second Session In the 
spnng of 1931 Lord Irwm, after close personal discussion with 
Mr Gandhi, concluded ivtth him the ‘Irwm Gandhi Pact', which 
provided for the release of ‘poUtical pnsoners’ on the one hand 
and for the suspension of the ‘avil disobedience* movement on the 
other It was part of the understanding that the Congress u ould 
no longer boycott the Conference, and, when the second Session 
opened in September Mr Gandhi and a number of other Congress- 
men were present Those others, however, attended only as indi- 
viduals Mr Gandhi was the sole official spokesman of the party, 
and the gist of the text he was to speak to had been settled by a 
resolution of the Working Committee,* which, it may be supposed, 
he had himself taken a hand in drafting It declared that the new 
constitution must ‘give the nation control* over all its affairs, in- 
cludmg foreign pohcyand defence, and acknowledge its nght to se- 
cede at will from the British Commonwealth The Congress, in fact, 
as was to be expected, did not propose to say ditto to w hat had been 
more or less agreed on m its absence It was prepared to acquiesce 
in Dominion Status, but only if it was given m full and at once 

Indian Round Tabte Conference pp 307-8 * Sec p 167 below 
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spoke of expecting to exercise command over the British and 

Indian armies in a free India; but it seemed to suggest that, while 

the Congress was the master of India, he was the master of the 

Congress. 

If agreement was not to be expected on the main issue, it was 
hoped that Mr. Gandhi might help to bring about some sort of 
compromise on the communal question. But his efforts, whole- 
hearted though they were, proved fruitless. At one stage he pro- 
cured the adjournment of the Minorities sub-committee for a week 
during which he convened and presided over a series of informal 
meetings: but at the end of it he repeated ‘with deep sorrow and 
deeper humiliation’ his ‘utter failure to secure an agreed solution 
of the communal question’.^ He urged, however, that the work 
of constitution-making should not be held up, since a communal 
settlement might be reached by a judicial or arbitral process after 
the constitution had been completed. At this suggestion the atti- 
tude of the minorities hardened. Taking counsel together, they 
issued a joint statement that in the framing of the constitution 
their claims, with separate electorates at the head, must stand as 
a connected whole.* 

It may be said, in sum, that, while Mr. Gandhi's personal rela- 
tions with other members of the Conference and with the British 
pubKc were of the friendliest, his participations in the discussions 
were of little practical value. If anjdhing, he \videned the rifts. 
Nor, in his absence from India, had the truce been maintained. 
A ‘no-rent’ campaign had been set on foot by the Congress in the 
United Provinces. A militant Moslem organisation, the ‘Red 
Shirts’, had been started in the North-West Frontier Province, 
and had made common cause with the Congress in defiance of the 
British Raj. There had been more terrorist murders in Bengal. 
On Mr. Gandhi’s return to India at the end of 1931, the ‘civil dis- 
obedience’ movement was resumed, and early in 1932 Mr. Gandhi 
and other Congress leaders were again arrested. 

Against this background of revolt the Conference steadily com- 
pleted its work. In the course of 1932 Committees on the Fran- 
chise, on Federal Finance and on the States visited India and 
drafted their reports. In August, convinced after further discus- 
sion that there was no other way of resolving the deadlock, Mr. 
MacDonald announced that the British Government had adopted 
a provisional scheme for communal representation, aftenvards 
known as the ‘Communal Award’. It was based on the Lucknow 

* Proceedings of the Conference, 390. * Ibid., 350-3. 
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^sion or the third The 'faith* of 1917-19 had evidently survived 
Ae scepticism of the Simon Report 

' The mood of the Conference was not quite so sangume at its end 
as at its openmg stages The mam structure stood, but the 
stability of its foundations seemed uncertain The Prmces’ initial 
ardour for a Federation of all India had lost its edge, and Bntish 
India itself was still divided The communal breach had only 
been bridged by the unilateral decision of the British Govern- 
ment, and the breach between the Congress and all the other 
parties concerned had widened Nevertheless the Conference 
had done a great work It had faced the difficulties of making 
India a free nation more fully and frankly than they had ever 
been faced before and it had resulted m a wde measure of 
agreement or at least acquiescence as to how they should be 
overcome 


4 THE ACT or 1935 

The last stage of the long mquiry was parliamentary In the 
spnng of 1933 the proposals adopted by the Bntish Government 
m the light of the Conference were submitted to a Joint Select 
Committee of both Houses wth Lord Lmlithgow m the chair 
The strongest body of this kind ever set up, it made itself still 
stronger by mvitmg the leading Indian members of the Conference 
to come back and share m its deliberations After sitting for 
eighteen months and examining a multitude of witnesses, it re- 
ported broadly in favour of the Government's proposals, and at the 
end of 1934 a bill embodying its recommendations \\ as introduced 
It was tenaciously resisted at each stage by the nght-%ving Conser- 
vatives led by Mr Churchill in the Commons and Lord Salisbury 
in the Lords On the crucial second reading it was earned by 404 
votes to 133 in the Commons and by 236 to 55 in the Lords On 
4 August 1935 it received the Royal assent 

The content of the Act was twofold it established a Tedera- 
tion of India’ and it provided new constitutions for the Provinces 
of Bntish India Over the latter Parliament piossessed full author- 
ity, and the Provmcial part of the Act came into force, as pre- 
senbed, on i Apnl 1937 and is operating now But Parliament 
could not legislate for Indian India, and it was therefore pro\ ided 
that the Federal part of the Act should come into force only when 
a siKCific number of States had acceded to it No Slate Ins >ct 
acceded Thus, while the Provinces have been working the new 
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British India and the States were to be represented roughly in the 
proportion of two to one The representatives of British India in 
the upper house were to be directly elected on a population basis , ^ 
those in the lower house were to ^ indirectly elected by the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, but also on a population basis The repre- 
sentatives of the States in both houses were to be appointed by 
their rulers Communal representation was to be retamed on the 
same lines as in the Provmces 

2 Lists were appended to the Act of those matters m which 
the Federal and Provmcial Legislatures would have sole or con- 
current authonty ‘ Residual powers ’ were to be allotted, as occa- 
sion arose, by the Governor-General at his discretion — a compro- 
mise between the unitary and federal schools of thought 

3 Dyarchy, abandoned m the Provmces, was to be introduced 
at the Centre All departments, except defence and foreign 
affairs,^ were to be m charge of Mmisters, responsible only to the 
Legislature, and the Governor-General was to be mstructed to 
accept their advice with similar ‘safeguards* to those prescnbed 
in the Provinces For assisting him in the control of foreign affairs 
and defence the Governor-General was to appoint ‘Counsellors’ 
who might or might not be members of the Legislature and would 
be responsible only to him 

4 As to finance, such items as the salanes of the Govemoi 
General, Mmisters, and Judges and the cost of the ‘reserved 
departments would be made, like the correspondmg items m th 
Provmces, a first charge on the revenue and withdrawn from th 
vote of the Legislature Currency was to be controlled by th 
Reserve Bank (established under a separate Act in 1934) 

T^\o pomts may be noted (i) The Federation was to be of th 
closer rather than the looser type In particular the representa 
tion m both houses of the Federal Legislature was to be based 01 
population and not, as m all other Federations, on the equa 
representation of the federating units m one house To that extent 
Hmdu ‘unitananism’ had prevailed (2) It was assumed that 
while the composition of the Federal Government would in prac- 
tice be affected by its federal character as in other Federations 
the Bntish parliamentary system would othcnvise operate at the 
Centre as m the Provinces 

1 Six of the 156 seats were reserved for nomination by the Governor 
Gencril 

* 'Ecclesiastical affairs' were al«o 'reserved', but these arc conccmfil 
only with the maintenance of the churches and cfiapliins needed as long 
as Entish soldiers and oflicials continue to serve in India 
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Constituent Assembly elected on n basis of adult suffrage or as near 
it as possible’, and, if necessary, byseparate electorates ^ \Vhatever 
the practical possibihties might be, this proposal accorded m theory 
with Dommion precedent The Canadians, Austrahans and South 
Afncans had drafted their own national constitutions m con- 
stituent conferences or conventions 

The Congress’ rejection of the Act marked the culminatmg point 
in the pohcy of non co operation it had mamtamed since 1920 
and to foreign observers, acquainted only with the pubhc speeches 
and writings of Congressmen, it may well have seemed not only a 
natural decision but one which any genume Indian patnot was 
bound to make For Congress propaganda ignored what the Act 
gave, and fastened on what it withheld Every check and restnc- 
tion, every reservation and safeguard, was hsted, and in the hght 
of this formidable array the Act was held up not only as a mockery 
of self government but as a deliberate mockery The restnctions 
not the hberties, it was argued, were the essence of the Act, and 
by their ngorous enforcement the Bntish Government mtended to 
maintam its hold on India 

This was a misconstruction, for it overlooked the fact that 
British constitutional practice is based more on usage and conven- 
tion than on law A staking illustration of this familiar principle 
had recently been afforded, as it happened in the Declaration of 
1926 and the Statute of Westminster of 1931, whereby Dominion 
Status had been finally attested The Declaration affirmed that, 
\vithout any change in law, the Dominions had in fact acquired an 
equal status with Bntain they had for some time past been deal- 
mg with all their own affairs, including foreign policy The 
Statute, similarly, in surrendenng the Bntish Parhament’s legal 
nght to legislate for the Dominions without their assent, was only 
a confirmation of what had come about by usage and convention 
there had been no such ovemdmg legislation for over half a cen- 
tury Thus the Bntish Parliament ^vas merely giving away deptre 
a power it had long ceased to possess de facto The moral of this 
applied directly to the Act of 1935 The reservations and safe- 
guards were certainly mtended to be real, and all Indian opinion 
outside the Congress had agreed that something of tlic sort w'as 
needed dunng the penod of transition to full Dommion Status 
But to the Bntish mind the liberties conceded by the Act were of 
greater practical moment than the restnctions it retained for the 
simple reason that, if tlie liberties were well used, the restnctions, 

1 Congress in CioJution, p 30 
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dream of a century back, was based on representative government 
it could only be sustamed by the votes of the Indian people, and, 
as was soon to be made manifest, the Congress could command too 
many of those votes to allow the constitution to work, except m 
a limited area and to a limited extent, without its co operation 
In the event those two conditions were not realised If they had 
been, and if in consequence the whole of the Act had come into 
force by general consent before the outbreak of the war in 1939, 
the whole complexion of the Indian problem might conceivably 
have been changed Not only the representatives of the Provinces 
and the States but also the leaders of the great communities might 
have quicldy acquired a new consaousness of national unity 
through workmg side by side m the nation's service — all the more 
quickly, perhaps, because at the outset the neutral British arbiter 
was still there, ready to assist in compromise and conciliation and 
wth the ‘safeguards’ at his hand if m the last resort they should 
be needed And, if at the Centre as well as m the Provinces the 
constitution of 1935 could thus have made an auspicious start, it 
seems not possible merely, but probable, that the process of ad- 
vance by convention would have been stimulated by the impact of 
war and that by now a united India would have attained dc facto 
Dominion Status and wth it her national independence 
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Government would agree to their adherence By then, as will be 
seen, the old division between Bntish and Indian India had 
widened agam, and it seemed as if the prospect of Federation had 
become almost as distant as it had been before the Round Table 
Conference 

Meantime the constitution of 1919 was still functioning In 
Provincial politics there was no important development it was 
a penod of waitmg for the end of dyarchy and the coming of full 
responsible government, and pubhc interest was mainly concen- 
trated on the Centre Mr Gandhi and Pandit J L Nehru had been 
released m 1933, and the ‘avil disobedience’ movement had been 
finally saspended in 1^34 In the coarse of that year Mr Gandhi 
decided to resign from the Congress and devote himself to v orkmg 
for the uphft of the Depressed Classes and the encouragement of 
village industries, and this may have made it easier for the Con 
gress to modify its policy of non co operation It was decided by 
a majonty that the Congress should not boycott the forthcoming 
elections to the Central Assembly, but should try to win as many 
seats as possible m order to oppose and obstruct the Government 
The results revealed the Congress' electoral strength The compo- 
sition of the Assembly of 1935 was as follows Congress 44, 
Nationahsts (a section of Congressmen, mamly members of the 
Hindu Mahasabha) ii Independents (all Moslems but 3) 22, Euro 
peans (representing the resident Bntish community) 11 There 
were 26 officials and 13 nominated non officials The Liberals it 
\vill be noticed had been virtually eliminated 

This distnbution of seats meant that the Government was bound 
to be defeated if the Moslem Independents voted with the Con- 
gress and it was soon evident that Mr Jinnah, who had agam 
become President of the Moslem League in 1934, was prepared to 
revive the entente of the Lucknow Pact penod m the common cause 
of nationahsm On the constitutional issue he opposed the rejec- 
tion of the Act as a whole, and the Congress motion to tint effect 
was lost by 72 votes to 61 But he secured the backing of the Con- 
gress for three resolutions of his own, the first acquiescing m tlic 
‘Communal Award’ pending an alternative settlement by the 
communities themseh es the second cnticising the Pro\ incnl part 
of the Act but not condemning it outnght, the third denouncing 
the Federal part as ‘fundamentally bad and totally unicceptablc’ 
and demanding the prompt establishment of full responsible 
gov emment in a federated Bntish India This alliance on constitu- 
tional questions was more or less consistently maintained on 
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Eveiy war waged by impenalist powers wU be an impenalist war 

whatever the excuses put forward, therefore we must keep out of it ^ 

If war comes or other great crisis, India’s attitude \vill make a 
difference We hold the keys of success in our hands if we but turn 
them nghtly * 

Meantime, said the Pandit, the Act of 1935, ‘a new charter of 
slavery’, must be rejected root and branch Congressmen should 
certamly contest the forthcoming Provincial elections but they 
should on no account take part m any Provmcial Go\emment 
‘It would be a fatal error for the Congress to accept office That 
would inevitably mvolve co operation with British impenahsm 
But on this pomt the Pandit did not cany all his colleagues with 
him Several leading Congressmen wanted to get control of the 
Provmcial admmistration if they could, partly because they be 
heved that it would help them to get control of the Centre later 
on, partly because office would enable them to mtroduce at once 
the schemes of social betterment which had long been associated 
in Congress propaganda with the cause of national freedom Tlius 
the Congress election manifesto, while it accepted Pandit Nehru's 
view that the purpose of entering the Provincial Legislatures was 
‘not to co operate in any way with the Act but to combat it and 
seek the end of it ’, postponed a decision on the question of accept- 
mg office till after the elections, and it contamed a full dress pro 
gramme of social reform, especially in the agrarian field, which 
plamly could only be put mto effect if office were accepted On 
the communal issue the manifesto condemned the Communal 
Award as inconsistent avith democratic principles and disruptive 
of Indian imity, but it confessed that ‘a satisfactory solution of 
the communal question can come only through the goodwill and 
co operation, of the prmcipal communities concerned* * 

Except for two purely Provincial parties, the Unionist Party in 
the Punjab and the Justice Party in Madras, the only other party 
of any importance besides the Congress was the Moslem League, 
and it seemed that Mr Jmnah was anxious to extend to the Pro- 
vincial arena the entente he had estabhshed at the Centre The 
League's electoral manifesto,® drafted under his direction, differed 
on no vital pomt from tliat of the Congress It put foiavoird a 

* Round Table No 103 pp 563-6 

* Indian Annual Register 1936 u 230 

3 Speech at Madras 1936 Round Table No 105 p 1^4 

*J Nehru T! e Unity of Jrdta {^jonAon 1941) p 401 

‘ Indian Annual Register 1936 1 299-301 
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having no fears of Hindu domination and remembering its old 
alliance %vith the Congress, had identified itself with the Congress 
party and programme But m the other three Moslem majonty 
Provinces the Congress fared badly In Bengal it won 6o seats out 
of 250, m the Punjab 18 out of 175, in Smd 8 out of 60 Most of 
these seats were for Hindu constituencies In the 482 Moslem 
constituencies m Bntish India as a whole Congress Moslems con- 
tested 58 seats and won 26 

It may be said, therefore, that the elections had confirmed the 
‘balance’ prmaple they had produced Hmdu majorities — if the 
Congress were reckoned as predommantly Hmdu — in six Pro- 
vinces and Moslem majonties m four But there was a great dif- 
ference between the two camps The Congressmen m every Pro- 
vince were backed and disciphned by a smgle organisation, con- 
trolled (as wall be seen in the next chapter) by its ‘Central’ execu- 
tive There was no such cohesion, no such unitary organisation 
in the other camp In Bengal and Sind the Moslems were divided 
into warring sections In the North-West Frontier Province the 
dominant section had made common cause with the Congress In 
the Punjab the Uniomst Party, which won 96 seats out of 175, 
professed to be a Moslem-Hmdu-Sikh coalition , and, though most 
of Its members were Moslems and some of them members of the 
League, the party was not identified \vith the League, still less in 
any way under its control The League in fact, was strongest in 
those Provinces in which there was no hope of a Moslem victory, 
particularly in the United Provmces, the heart of the old Mogul 
Empire, where the Moslems, though only about 16 per cent of the 
popwlaUow, ate largely concentrated m the tcsviis and have always 
played a part in Provincial politics out of proportion to their 
numbers 


3 THE CONGRESS GOVERNMENTS 

In February 1937, when tlic full results of the elections were 
known, the Congress leaders drafted a resolution which was duly 
adopted by the All-India Congress Committee * The Indnn 
people, it declared, had given overwhelming proof tint, m agree- 
ment with the Congress they rejected the Act of 1935 and desired 
to frame their oum constitution themselves by meins of a Con- 
stituent Assembly — a somewhat rhetoncal assertion, since only 
Bntish India was concerned and only about half of its electorate 
J Sec p 167 Iwlow 
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Governor-General and the Governors concerned, backed by the 
Secretary of State, were donig tlieir best to persuade the Congress 
leaders to take office despite their declared antagonism to the 
constitution Thus Lord Lmlithgow's statement, though it sur- 
rendered no constitutional ground, was meant to be concihatory 
and as such it was accepted When the Congress Working Com 
mittee’s decision was known, the ‘mtenm’ Mmistnes resigned, and 
Congress Mmistnes were appomted in their place Early m the 
autumn the Legislatures met 

In two respects the Governments of the seven ‘Congress Pro 
Vinces’ (Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar, the Cen- 
tral Provinces, Onssa and the N W F P ) differed from those of the 
four ‘non Congress Provinces’ (Bengal, the Punjab, Assam and 
Sind) In the first place they were all ‘pure’ Congress Govern- 
ments, 1 e composed of Congressmen only Minorities were repre- 
sented in them — the Moslems in most of them and the Scheduled 
Castes in two — but all of these minority Ministers were, or became 
for the purpose of appointment, members of the Congress In the 
second place, all the Governments were committed to the same 
broad programme — the twofold election programme of ‘combat- 
ing’ the constitution and of soaal reform — and all of them uere 
watched and to some extent controlled by the Central Congress 
Executive The reasons for this ‘unitanan’ policy and its results 
will be discussed in the next chapter 

The personnel of the Mmistnes was uneven Most of the Mmis- 
ters were elderly men — one of the unsatisfactory features of 
present-day Indian politics is the apparent lack of able young men 
in the field of leadership — and the Moslem representatives were 
mostly less capable than their colleagues By common consent the 
outstanding figure was Mr C Rajagopalachan, Premier of Madras 
His Ministry and the Bombay and U P Mmistnes were the best 
The C P Mmistry was the worst The general level would have 
been higher if some of the more promment Congress leaders— 
Pandit Nehru in the United Provinces, for example, or Dr R 
Prasad in Bihar — had not refrained from taking Provincial office 
and devoted their time to the vork of the ‘Central* Congress 
Executive 

\ Except in the Central provinces,* all the Mmistnes maintained 
their internal coherence and stability dunng the tuo years and a 
half they ^\e^e m office, and they were freed from extcmal danger 
by their large and generally well-disciplmed majontics m the Lcgis- 
1 See pp 171-2 below 
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employed under the old ‘ Political prisoners ’ were released, emer- 
gency powers repealed, bans on illegal associations and activities 
lifted and secunties taken from dissident newspapers returned 
Before long however, these ideological preconceptions and policies 
w ere forced to yield to the hard necessities of maintaining law and 
order There were senous and protracted agranan disturbances 
m Bihar, promoted by the ktsan or peasant societies in their dis- 
appomtment at the postponement of the promised millennium 
There was labour trouble from time to time m most of the Pro- 
vinces, with alarmmg outbreaks in Bombay and Cawnpore Nor 
had the agitation of political extremists. Communists and preachers 
of ‘direct action’, been silenced by the Congress triumph at the 
polls But the worst and most dangerous cause of disorder w as, as 
it had always been, communal strife The barometer of noting and 
fighting, which had stood so steady for some years past, began to 
fall again When the Congress Ministries resigned m the autumn 
of 1939 there had been 57 senous communal outbreaks in their 
Provinces and more than 1,700 casualties of which over 130 had 
been fatal 

Confronted with these persistent and growmg dangers, the policy 
of all the Congress Mmistnes — ^though more quickly in some cases 
than m others — was readjusted Mr Gandhi himself declared at 
an early stage that the doctrme of ‘non-violence’ did not require 
that matement to violence should go unpunished,* and m 1938 
the A I C C passed a resolution condemning the advocacy of 
‘murder, arson lootmg, and class war’ by individuals and thf 
propagation of falsehood, violence and communal conflict b> 
newspapers and declanng that while its pohcy of civil liberty was 
uncfiangecf, the Congress woufci 'support measures that may be 
undertaken by the Congress Governments for the defence of hfe 
and property’ ® And the measures that were undertaken were 
certainly firm Old powers and precautions were resumed Before 
the Congress Ministncs came to an end there was httle to dis- 
tmguish their methods of repression from those employed in the 
non Congress Provmces or indeed under the prc-1937 Bntish 
regime 

At the same time Ministers’ distrust of the police w as dispelled — 
again more rapidly in some Provmces than in others — first by the 
sheer necessity of using them and drawing on their experience and 
next by the disco\ cry that they were prepared to scr\ c their new 
political masters as loyally as they Ind scr\cd their old ofiluil 

I Harijan 23 October 1937 * ^**^*on Annual Regtslrr, 1938 11 278 
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impose Prohibition throughout their Provinces within three years 
This would mvolve so serious a loss of revenue from excise — about 
£2^ millions, for example m Bombay — as to endanger the main- 
tenance of the social services , and for that reason the project had 
been only partially applied when the J\Imistnes resigned Its full 
application had, however, been resolved on, and Ministers had 
made it clear that they expected to overcome the financial obstacle 
by gettmg help from the Centre despite the fact that Central funds 
were needed for Central purposes, especially defence Mr Gandhi 
himself was ready to force the issue ‘Deadlocks hesaid, meaning 
presumably the concerted resignation of all the Mmistnes, ‘may 
justifiably be created for such a noble cause 

Last but not least, a determmed effort was made to grapple 
with the problem of primary education Mr Gandhi had long been 
interested in the technique of BasicEducation which by associating 
a child’s book-learning with one or more basic handicrafts has 
revolutionised the elementary stage of education in several Western 
countries , and an adaptation of it, known as the ‘ Wardha Scheme ’ 
or ‘Mr Gandhi’s latest fad*, was mtroduced m most of the Con- 
gress Provmces This highly promising experiment (which has 
been contmued smce the Congress resignations) was earned fur- 
thest in the United Provinces and Bihar At the same time a 
‘ literacy ’ campaign was launched among the adult population It 
evoked a warm response and was mainly sustained by unpaid 
volunteers, but it soon became clear that substantial results could 
only be achieved — and the same applied to Basic Education — by 
a considerable expenditure of public money, only obtainable by an 
mcrease in the burden of taxation 

Tnus agam the Congress Mmistnes were confronted with the 
perennial problem of ways and means, and it seems probable that, 
if they had stayed m office longer, they would have realised that 
they could not attam their social ideals without first raising the 
productive and taxable capaaty of tlic population As it ivas, they 
betrayed towards the end a tendency, shared by the non-Congress 
Mmistnes, to budget for a deficit Other\vise, and apart from tlic 
issue raised by Prohibition, their financial policy was conserva- 
tive and orthodox Expenditure on the social scrvnccs was in- 
creased on the average by 14 per cent , but this was usually met 
by retrenchment and new taxation Schemes of dev elopment, sudi 
as electneal and imgation works, were financed by loins 

Taken as a whole the record of its Mmistnes was one in which 

ij B Knpalani The Latest Pad Dastc Education ardiha, 
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4. the non-congress governments 

Since the reappointment of mmonty Mmistnes m the Congress 
Provinces was plainly impracticable, the Congress resignations 
brought about the apphcation of S^tion 93 of the Act of 1935, 
which provided that, if the government of a Province could not be 
earned on m accordance with the Act, the Governor could assume 
all of the powers of government by proclamation Thus the Con- 
gress Provinces became, in popular parlance, ‘Governors’ Pro- 
vmces ’ It was a clean throwback to autocracy for the Governors, 
though they appointed Advisers, had no formal Executive Coim- 
cils, and the Legislatures were suspended But Section 93 had 
only been intended to meet a temporary emergency the Procla- 
mations could only remain m force for six months, and their 
penodical renewal smee 1539 by Acts of Parharaent has been due 
to the fact that the Congress, by contmumg to refuse ofBce, has 
perpetuated the emergency 

This has not meant, of course, the collapse of coifstitutional 
government in all British India In the Punjab and Smd, and, 
except for one interval of seven months, m Assam, Provincial self 
government has been in operation since 1937 In Bengal it 
operated till 1945 In Onssa, moreover, at the end of 1941 and 
in the N \V F P m the spnng of 1943, as the result partly of 
changes of opmion among members of the suspended Legislatures, 
the Congress lost control, the proclamations were revoked, non- 
Congress Ministries took office, and the Legislatures reassembled 
Thus, at the beginning of this year (1945), six of the eleven Pro- 
vinces, with an aggregate population of 115 miUions, were under 
parliamentary responsible government * 

Apart from its greater length the political record of these Pro- 
vmces has been similar m some respects to that of the Congress 
Provinces A number of useful measures have been enacted 
Agranan reform has been tackled, though not so drastically 
Fmance has been even more conservative, since it has not been 
complicated by Prohibition which has only been tned on a very 
smaU scale There have been rather less enthusiasm and advance 
in education, but there has been a greater proportionate increase 
in expenditure on the social services as a whole * In the field of 
administration the mamtenance of law and order has likeuise been 

* For recent dc% elopmcnts m Bengal Onssa and the NWI P, see 
pp 241-2 below 

* In 1939-40 the a\enge increase o\cr expenditure in 1936-7 m Bengal 
the Punjab Assam and Sind was 17 per cent In the estimates for 1942-3 
It rose as high as 37 per cent 
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164 the process of liberation 

operated differently it was first m the composition of the Mmis- 
tnes and secondly in their relations with their Legislatures and with 
political organisations outside them 

All the Congress Mmistnes were one-party Ministries all the 
non-Congress Mmistnes have been Coahtions This contrast sprang 
from the results of the elections In all the Congress Provmces — 
for Bombay was practically no exception — the Congress secured 
safe majonties In Bengal, Assam and Smd none of the many 
Parties which contested the elections obtained a clear majonty, so 
that Coahtions were inevitable' And in the Punjab, though the 
Unionist Party won g6 seats in the Assembly out of 175 , the 
Ministry it formed was a kind of intercommunal coahtion, for, 
while the members of the Party were mostly Moslems, the Cabmet 
of SIX contamed two Hindus and one Sikh 

Though the Punjab Ministry has had to face a more vigorous 
and competent Opposition than that which any of the Congress 
Mmistnes had to face, and also a mainly hostile press such as 
scarcely existed m the Congress Provinces, it has retamed— at any 
rate till very recently— somethmg hke the internal sohdity and 
external stabiUty which its Congress neighbours enjoyed But the 
other non-Congress Mmistnes have not been so fdrtunate Again 
till very recently, they have not been closely united m themselves, 
nor sure of their footing m their Legislatures There have been 
constant intrigues, shifting of votes, mmistenal cnses Between 
1937 and 1943 there were five changes of government m Smd In 
Assam the vanations if not quite so rapid, were even less justified 
by any pubhc mterest If Mr Fazl-uI-Huq retamed the Premier- 
ship of Bengal for more than five years, it was mainly due to the 
schisms m the Opposition ranks, and in the last stage it was only 
made possible by an uneasy aUiancc with some of his bitterest 
opponents It seems clear, m fact, that so far neither Smd nor 
Assam — backward Piovmces with relatively small populations, 
meagre financial resources, and a scarcity of quahfied politicians — 
has proved itself capable of makmg a proper use of Bntish parha- 
mentary mstitutions By the end of 1942, at any rate, no such 
sweepmg judgement could have been passed on Bengal, but it was 
only m the Punjab that the new constitutional regime had been 
unquestionably successful 

Yet, if there were differences between the non-Congress Pro- 
vmces in the way the Act of 1935 was worked, they all differed 
from the Congress Provinces on one cardinal point The t^^o 
basic principles of the new constitution, responsible government 
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The Policy of the Congress 

I. THE CONSTITUTION 

M embership of the Indian National Congress, also known 
as the ‘Congress Party*, is open to any person over i8 
jvho pays an annual subscription of four annas (4|i.) and de- 
clares in writing that he or she accepts the first article of the 
constitution, viz. ‘The object of the Indian National Congress is 
the attainment of Swaraj by all legitimate and peaceful means’.^ 
The number of these ‘primary members*, as they are called, has 
fluctuated. In 1938 they were reported to be 4^ millions, in 1941 
1^ millions. But the political strength of the Party is not to be 
measured by these figures. Many Indians would vote for Congress 
candidates at an election without formally joining the Party — 
those whom Mr. Gandhi once described as ‘the millions of un- 
registered Congressmen *. Since, moreover, it is more than a party, 
since it has been the chief vehicle of the Indian nationalist move- 
ment from its beginning some sixty years ago, the Congress appeals 
to the sentiment of many Indian patriots who disapprove its policy. 

The primary members are grouped in twenty Provinces, some 
of which correspond with the Provinces of British India while 
others are smaller areas based on language. Each Province is 
divided into urban and rural constituencies which elect their 
delegates to the representative assembly or Session. 

0\ving to the war and to the intermittent conflict behveen the 
Congress and the Government, no Session has been held since 
1940. Normally it meets once a year and is attended by upwards 
of 2,000 delegates. Its business, which usually takes about a week, 
is to lay do\vn the general poUcy of the Congress by voting on ^ 
resolutions submitted by the All-India Congress Committee 
(A.I.C.C.). Though there is doubtless much discussion behind 
the scenes and the public debates are lively on occasion, the 
Session is more like a conference than a parliament. It is all one 
party. If it has its left and riglit ^vi^gs, there is no regular ' Opposi- 
tion ’. On vital issues the A.I.C.C/s resolutions are never rejected. 

The Executive is not appointed at tlie Session. A few weeks 
before it is held, the delegates who have been elected in each 
Province meet as a separate Provincial group for three purposes. 

1 The constitution is printed in Keport, Part II, Appendix 1. 
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l68 THE PROCESS OF LIBERATION 

Mr S C Bose, indeed, when he was President in 1938, likened the 

office to that of the President of the United States who chooses 
his own cabinet But in fact most of the Presidents have been 
local leaders with little prestige or influence beyond their own 
Provinces, and Mr Bose was fated to learn that the master of the 
Congress was not its President but the person whom Pandit Nehru 
has called its ‘permanent super-President’ ^ When he stood for a 
second term m 1939 Mr Gandhi, who disapproved of his extremist 
policy, made known his opposition, and, when, notwithstanding, 
he was re-elected by a small majonty, Mr Gandhi threatened to 
withdraw from the Congress, obtamed the backmg of the A I C C , 
forced Mr Bose to resign, and secured the election of his own 
candidate m his place Nor is the exercise of the ‘super-Presi- 
dential’ power exceptional or intermittent Mr Gandhi has always 
been consulted by the members of the Working Committee — most 
of whom are fnends and comrades of old standing — and has fre- 
quently attended its meetings on critical occasions he has taken 
the leadmg part m the pubhc discussions of the A I C C , and the 
decisions of both Committees and of the Session hkeivise have 
usually accorded with his will As far as is known, the Working 
Committee has only gone against his opmion three times m recent 
years, and, each of those times, it changed its mind and reverted 
to its old allegiance in the end When moreover, the Congress 
comes to an open rupture with the Government and launches a 
‘cml disobedience’ campaign, Mr Gandhi takes command of it 
‘When we march as an army’, he said m his closing address to the 
Session in 1940, ‘we are no longer a democracy As soldiers wc 
have got to take orders from the General and obey him implicitly 
His word must be law I am your General And he controlled 
the subsequent operations, nammg the Congressmen uho vere to 
break the law and go to pnson ’ Similarly when 'open rebellion’, 
as he called it, was declared m 1942,* the A I C C formally re- 
quested Mr Gandhi ‘to take the lead’ and called on ‘the people 
of India’ to ‘carry out his mstructions* In accepting his commis- 
sion he desenbed himself as ‘the chief servant of the nation’ 

Mr Gandhi s supremacy is not unnatural He has made the 
Congress what it is, for it was he who converted it from a mo\e- 
ment of the intelligentsia into a movement of the people If ‘he 
dominates to some extent the Congress’, Pancht Nehru has said, it 
is because he ‘dominates the masses* Mr Gandhi has named the 

I Autobxography pp 132 167 194 

* Indian Annual Jlegister, 1940 i 233 » See p 205 below • Ibid 
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170 the process of liberation 

The character of this great party will be misunderstood if it is 
regarded as only a party in the normal sense of the word. It is 
much more than that. Since 1920 it has been the vehicle of a revo- 
lutionary nationalist movement; and, while from time to time it 
has shared alongside other parties in the working of the existing 
constitution, it has, unlike tho^e other parties, pledged itself to 
combat that constitution and destroy it. Nor is that all. As will 
be seen in the next section of this chapter, it has planned not only 
to bring the British Raj to an end but to take its place. To achieve 
those objects it has seemed essential that the movement should 
remain 'united. Most nationalist causes have suffered — some are 
grievously suffering to-day— from dissension in the patriots’ ranks ; 
and vast and varied India provides all too many opportunities for 
schism. For that very practical reason the political philosophy of 
the Congress is Unitarian. Its own organisation, as has been seen, 
is highly centralised ; and, till recently at any rate, its leaders held 
that in the constitution of the future free India the Centre should 
be made as strong as possible- The scheme, moreover, for draftmg 
that constitution, which was expounded by the Working Com- 
mittee in 1939 and adopted by the Session in 1940, is on a unitary 
basis. A Constituent Assembly is to be elected by adult suffrage 
throughout the country. It is to represent the ‘nation’ or the 
‘people’ taken as a whole. The Provinces as such wU have no 
voice; but the minorities can have separate electorates if they wsh, 
and disagreements on minority rights can be referred to arbitra- 
tion. Otherwise the provisions of the constitution ^vill be decided 
by majority vote. This, it is asserted, is ‘the only democratic 
method of determining the constitution of a free country’.^ 

One of the reasons why Pandit Nehru opposed the acceptance 
of office in the new Provincial Governments in 1937 was the threat 
which it involved to this Unitarian creed. For the twin founda- 
tions of the new constitution were responsible government and 
Provincial autonomy. The Provinces were to be relieved from the 
‘superintendence, direction, and control* of the Centre in order 
that their Governments should be as fully and widely responsible 
as possible to their Provincial Legislatures and to the Provincial 
electorates behind them. And on this substructure of autonomous 
Provinces — together wth autonomous States — the future Federa- 
tion of all India was to rest. If, then, the Congress \vas to share in 
working this constitution, would it not be undermining the 
national unity of the movement just when it needed confirming 
» Indian Annual Register, 1939. ii. 238; 1940, i. 229. 
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scandal involving one of the Ministers precipitated a crisis. It was 
resolved by a change of Government, but Dr. Khare’s removal ^vas 
not brought about by a vote of no-confidence in the Legislature, 
still less by a general election. He was first formally condemned 
by the Working Committee, and then his successor ^vas chosen by 
the Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting attended by the 
Congress President and other leaders from outside the Province. 

This was not an exceptional case of ‘Central’ interference in 
Provincial concerns. * On the contraiy that interference ^vas as 
regular and systematic as it was thoroughgoing. The Congress 
Ministers were subjected from the outset to the supervision of the 
Parliamentary sub-Committee of the Working Committee. Even 
the composition of his Cabinet was not a matter for a Premier’s 
sole decision. And on all important questions the advice of the 
Working Committee was expected to be asked and to be taken. It 
is not suggested that, in itself and apart from the reactions it pro- 
voked, this ‘Central’ control was necessarily a bad thing. In some 
W'ays it strengthened the Congress Ministries: it ensured the dis- 
ciplined support of their followers in the Legislatures: it repressed 
(as ■will be seen) the claims of non-ministerial Congress bodies to 
take a hand in government: it helped to adjust disputes and keep 
the Ministries on an even keel. But there was one aspect of it which 
impaired rather than enhanced the strength of Congress adminis- 
tration. As was pointed out in the preceding chapter, all the Con- 
gress Ministries suffered from a sense of insecurity. They could not 
look far ahead or make long-term plans of social progress. At 
any moment the Working Committee might decide that the time 
had come for the Congress to engage in another round of open 
conflict wth the Government. The issue would probably be one 
which concerned all India and not the Provinces directly; but the 
inevitable first step in a campaign of ‘non-co-operation’, to be 
reinforced perhaps by ‘civil disobedience*, would be the resigna- 
tion of the Congress Provincial Ministries. That is what happened 
in 1939. It is believed that some of the Premiers obeyed the 
Working Committee’s orders with reluctance, but they did obey 
them. This was a final proof of the extent to which the decentralis- 
ing purpose of the new constitution had been reversed. The Con- 
gress Provinces had been subjected to a 'superintendence, direc- 
tion and control’ by the Congress ‘Centre* at least as rigorous as 
that which the official Central Government had once e.\erciscd. 
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for the Congress only but for all.* But it seemed clear that the 
Congress was to play the dominant role in organising the provi- 
sional National Government which he was proposing to set up; 
and, when the time came for convoking the Constituent Assembly, 
the Congress’ incomparable electoral organisation could be counted 
on to secure it a majority. 

With such plans in mind the Congress constituted itself an 
imperium in imperio, a sort of State \rithin the State. Like other 
nationalist organisations in the past — ^Sinn Fein in Ireland, for 
example — it established a ‘parallel’ system of government side 
by side with the official or legal system. As described earlier in 
this chapter, it has had its own deliberative and executive institu- 
tions, both Central and Provincial. During one of its 'civil dis- 
obedience ' campaigns it set up its own courts in some districts. 
It has long flown its own tricolour flag, and in Band& Mataram, a 
Hindu patriotic song first sung in Bengal, it possesses a kind of 
'national anthem’. Thus, when the new Provincial constitution 
came into force in 1937, a Congress Government of a sort was 
already in existence, with its own political organisation and its 
own patriotic symbolism, prepared to ‘take delivery’, if not yet 
at the Centre, at any rate in the Provincial field. The upshot was 
a curious dualism. In law the Governments of the Congress Pro- 
vinces were linked wth that of British India as a whole and thus 
associated with its official Centre. But they were also and at the 
same time incorporated in the ‘parallel’ Congress system and asso- 
ciated much more closely with the Congress ‘Centre*. 

It was not only the Working Committee's control of the Con- 
gress Ministries that showed that a ‘Congress Raj ’ had been estab- 
lished in their Provinces. It ^vas betrayed by the conduct and 
bearing of Congressmen, both in the performance of public duties 
and as individuals, at the outset of the new regime. Bandt Mata- 
ram was sung to open proceedings in the Provincial Legislatures. 
The tricolour >vas hoisted over local administrative buildings. 
And, not unnaturally, ail the subordinate branches of the ‘parallel * 
Government now felt themselves authorised to govern. Congress 
Committees issued orders. In some districts Congress police sta- 
tions were opened and Congress police began to investigate crime. 
More disquieting to those who remembered the part played by 
para-military formations in Europe, the United Provinces Provin- 
cial Committee set up a ‘Military Department’ and declared its 
intention of raising a Provincial force 500,000 strong to be brigaded 
> Harijan, 2 August 1942. See p. 221 below. 
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likened to that of the Axis dictators But the essence of totali- 
tarianism IS not in its methods but m its prmciple, and its principle 
IS simply one-party government or the identification of the Party 
with the State When the Congress Governments took office, this 
identification did m fact come about It was manifest not only in 
the s5Tnbolism — the flag and the ‘national anthem’ — nor only in 
the pretensions of committees or individual members of the party 
to be part of the Government machme-, but also m the Govern- 
ments' allegiance to Ihe Congress ‘ Centre ’ Ministers did not re- 
gard themselves as servants of the Crown — to use the termmology 
of the British parhamentary system — but as servants of the Con- 
gress Nor was this attitude comparable with that of the leaders 
of a party in a Western democracy who, having won an election 
and formed a Government, maintain their loyalty to the party 
and accept, maybe, the control of its ‘caucus’ For they know 
that their power is a temporary trust and that sooner or later the 
leaders of another party will take their place But in the Congress 
Provmces in 1937, so omnipotent was the electoral machine, so 
overwhelming the tnumph at the polls, that the Congress control 
in most, if not quite all of them, seemed assured for an almost 
indefinite time to come Hence the checks on a party dictatorship 
which operate m Western democracies — the uncertam issue of the 
next election, the desire to concihate hostile and win over neutral 
elements of pubbc opinion, the need for compromise with mmonty 
views in sum, the substitution, as far as practicable, of government 
by discussion for government by the sheer weight of a majonty — 
aU those checks were absent The mmonty parties did not count, 
they were not consulted , their opposition was firmly voted down 
It was impossible, in fact, to evade the truth that the idea of a 
‘Congress Raj’ had matenalised The Congress had ‘taken de- 
livery’ in most of the Provinces It mteiided soon, no doubt, to 
take it at the Centre 

4 INTERVENTION IN THE STATES 

In seekmg to extend the Congress Raj from the Congress Pro- 
vinces to the Centre the Congress leaders were confronted by the 
same two mam difficulties which had beset the earlier efforts of 
Bntish and Indian statesmen to build up a just and stable settle- 
ment out of the shifting complex of Indian politics — the problem 
of the mmonties and the problem of the States A Congress Raj 
in Bntish India implied the acquiescence of the minorities, and 
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awakenmg of the States’ peoples and declared that there was no 
half-way house between the total extmctiop of the Rulers and 
their acceptance of full responsible government It was on this 
occasion that he warned them (as recorded above) that the Con- 
gress was hkely before long 'to replace the Paramount Power’ ^ 
Early m 1939 this firm language was echoed in more stndent tones 
by Pandit Nehru as President of the AU-India States’ People’s 
Conference Stagnation and decay, he said, were imposed on the 
States by Bntish impenahsm The Congress would never recog- 
nise the treaty-system, nor tolerate British intervention to uphold 
it Responsible government in the States was an inevitable part 
of ‘ the larger freedom of India now m sight ’ ‘ The time approaches 
when the final solution has to come — the Constituent Assembly 
of all the Indian people framing the constitution of a free and 
democratic India 

Meantime individual Congressmen were at work in some of the 
States, promoting ‘civil disobedience*, andm March Mr Gandhi 
himself made a dramatic demonstration m Rajkot ^ More alarm- 
mg were the disturbances m the leading states of Hyderabad, 
Kashmir and Travancore, and m the two former the trouble was 
aggravated by communal stnfe Their rulers, Pandit Nehru caus- 
tically remarked, were ‘ apt pupils of Bntish impenahsm ’ and had 
learnt the art of utilismg communal differences to check popular 
movements * But in the circumstances communal antagonism re- 
quired no artificial stimulus in Hyderabad, where the Nizam and 
the ruling class are Moslems while 85 per cent of the people are 
Hindus, or m Kashmir, where the Maharaja and the ruling class 
are Hindus and 76 per cent of the people Moslems As long as the 
rulers were autocrats, no section of their subjects could dispute 
their will That is the chief reason why the record of the States as 
a whole in the matter of communal strife had hitherto been so 
markedly better than that of Bntish India But now that a sub 

1 Hanjan 5 December 1938 * The Unity of India pp 27-46 

* Tlie Ruler was accused of breaking an agreement he had imde with 
the Congress about the personnel of a committee for framing a scheme of 
constitutional reform Mr Gandhi demanded that five out of the nine 
members of the committee including the chairman should be Congressmen 
chosen by himself and on refusal began a ‘fast unto death’ At the same 
time he invited the intervention of the Paramount Power and when the 
Governor General suggested and the Ruler agreed that the Chief Justice of 
India should be asked to interpret the agreement he broke his fast The 
interpretation accorded wath the Congress claim but Mr Gandhi renounced 
the awaird A moderate reform scheme was ultimatel> published 

* Unity of India p 41 
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The SchedxJed Castes contain no less than 50 nulhon people — about 
half the number of the Moslem community— but the strength of 
their moral position is not reflected m their organisation and 
resources They are too weak to contest successfully the Congress 
claim to represent them Except m Bombay, their spokesmen in 
the Legislatures elected m 1937 were mostly either Congressmen 
or under Congress mfluence The six milhon Sikhs constitute a 
formidable but primarily a local problem, a problem of the Punjab 
rather than of India as a whole It is the Moslems, now numbenng 
about 100 millions, who have alwa}^ been the major crux But in 
1937 the pohtical organisation of the commumty was still relatively 
backward True, the great majority of the Moslem seats at the 
elections were won by non Congress Moslems , but they \\ ere candi- 
dates of various local parties there was no common Moslem front 
The League was the strongest party m the Hmdu majonty Pro- 
vmces , but it w as still mainly composed of upper-class pohtiDans, 
its membership \vas relatively small it had httle contact wth the 
Moslem masses, and m the Moslem majonty Provinces its position 
was even weaker It %vas httle known on the Frontier In the 
Punjab it was overshadowed by the Unionist Party Neither m 
Bengal nor m Smd had it won a majonty of Moslem votes Never- 
theless its mere existence mvalidated the Congress claim to speak 
for all Indian Moslems who desired the freedom of India 
In this situation two choices were open to the Congress leaders 
after their victory at the polls One was to take the League into 
partnership, to constitute Congress League Coahtion Mmistnes m 
the Congress majonty Provmces This is what Mr Jmnah had 
plainly suggested before the elections,* and what was definitely 
expected m the U P , where the League was strongest To pohti 
cians schooled m the Bntish parhamentary tradition this choice 
might well have seemed attractive the mofrow of a victory, it 
might have been thought, was the time for compromise and con- 
cihation But the Congress leadere took the other path They 
decided not to come to terms with the League but to override it 
and try to absorb it This was not because, as their critics said, 
they were ‘ drunk with victory* There were substantial arguments 
m favour of a mihtant and uncompromising policy In the first 
place Coahtion Governments, even though the Congress might be 
the predominant partner, were not the 'Congress Raj ' on which so 
many Congressmen had set their hearts They would prohibit 
unitary control from the Congress ‘Centre* both in the campaign 
' Sec pp 152-3 abo\ e 
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majonty decisions of the Party like any other members ^ Smce 
the Congress seemed assured of an electoral maj onty in most, if not 
all, of these Provmces for an mdefinite tune to come, the choice 
thus presented to the League leadere was hard They must either 
dissolve the League and be absorbed m an organisation which, 
though non-communal m prmciple, was overwhelmingly Hmdu m 
personnel, or lose all chance of office m their Provmcial Government 
for as long ahead as they could see 

Secondly, the Congress leaders launched what was known as a 
‘mass contact’ movement among the scattered Moslem country- 
folk They were told that the Congress victory imphed no threat 
to their religion, for the Congress was non-communal and had 
repeatedly pledged itself to safeguard the nghts of all communi- 
ties * The real issue was not communal but economic, and the 
Congress, not the League, was the champion of the poor and had 
put m hand a drastic pohcy of agranan reform which would benefit 
Moslem peasants equally with Hmdu Let them, therefore, 
strengthen the hands of the Congress m its task of social uphft by 
joming those many Moslems who had been members of the Party 
smce its birth 

In contrast \vith the campaign m the States this attempt to 
coerce the League was an unqualified failure The Moslem reaction 
to it must be descnbed m a separate chapter, for it marks an 
histone tummg-pomt m the course of Indian pohtics , 


1 Document 3 p 294 below 

* A resolution of the Working Committee passed in October 1937 and 
adopted by the A I C C , renewed the Congress undertaking to ensure the 
minorities participation in the fullest measure in the political economic 
and cultural life of the nation' Indian Nat\<mal Congress, 1936-7 (Allaha- 
bad 1938), pp 71-2 
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communal pnde and pugnacity awakened by Congress policy, he 
was fast becommg the leader 

In the face of these developments jt was difficult for Congress 
men to go on saymg that the League did not count and that the 
bulk of Moslem opinion was really on the Congress side And soon 
there was stiU clearer proof that these pretensions were untenable 
At its outset the ‘mass contact* movement seemed to be going 
well numbers of countiyfolk were enrolled in the Congress ranks, 
one or two by elections to Moslem seats were won by Moslem 
Congressmen But before long the tide began to turn The village 
mullahs told their flocks that to say that politics had nothing to do 
with religion was blasphemy, and the League pohticians warned 
by the Congress example, began to extend their party organisa- 
tion to the countryside and seek contact with the Moslem masses 
The results were soon apparent in the record of by elections All 
over India a swmg to the League set m which has continued ever 
since Between the general elections of 1937 and the summer of 
19431 there were 61 by elections to Moslem seats in the Provincial 
Legislatures filled by separate Moslem electorates Of these, the 
League (reckonmg Moslem voters for the Punjab Unionist Party 
m this penod as also voters for the League) won 47, independent 
Moslems 10 Congress Moslems 4 Of the 14 by elections to the 
Central Legislature between 1934 and 1943 the League won 7 and 
the Congress 2 ^ 

The gro\vmg power of the League seems to have bred in Mr 
Jinnah s mind somethmg akm to the mtransigence of the Congress 
leaders in 1937 Though many Moslems were Congressmen and 
though there were one or two mdependent Moslem organisations 
which repudiated the League s pohcy, he insisted that the League 
should be recognised as the only body qualified to represent the 
Moslem community Such a claim was no more acceptable to the 
Congress than the Congress claim had been acceptable to Mr 
Jmnah, and m the light of it a somewhat half hearted attempt to 

1 The returns from the Punjab and the Central Provinces are up to Jiil> 

2 The persuasive influence of Congress propaganda on some publiciste in 
the United States is illustrated by the following passage m RIiss Kate 
Mitchells India an American View an English edition published m 1^943 
of a book published in Amenca in 1942 The record of tl e Lengue shou'S 
that it has never represented more than a fraction of the Moslem commu 
nity Nor is there evidence tliat the League has substantially increased 
its followng since the adoption of its Pakistan programme in 1940 
(p 27) The evidence of the bj -election^is surely deasn e and in<]uir> in 

India ^\ould have provided it Tor later figures see p 242 below 
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The results were soon apparent in the record of by elections All 
over India a swmg to the League set m which has continued ever 
since Between the general elections of 1937 and the summer of 
19431 there were 61 by elections to Moslem seats m the Provincial 
Legislatures filled by separate Moslem electorates Of these, the 
League (reckonmg Moslem voters for the Punjab Unionist Party 
m this penod as also voters for the League) won 47, independent 
Moslems 10 Congress Moslems 4 Of the 14 by elections to the 
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The gro\vmg power of the League seems to have bred m Mr 
Jinnah s mind somethmg akm to the mtransigence of the Congress 
leaders in 1937 Though many Moslems were Congressmen and 
though there were one or two mdependent Moslem organisations 
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1 The returns from the Punjab and the Central Provinces are up to Jiil> 
1942 

2 The persuasive influence of Congress propaganda on some publicists in 

the United States is illustrated by the following passage m Miss Kate 
Mitchells India an American View an English edition published m 1943 
of a book published in America in 1942 The record of tl e League sho«-s 
that it has never represented more than a fraction of the Moslem commu 
nity Nor is there evidence tliat the League has substantially increased 

its followng since the adoption of its Pakistan programme in 1940 
(p 27) The evidence of the bj -election^is surely dcasn e and inquirj m 
India ^\ould have provided it For later figures sec p 242 below 
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was fair’ ^ But such an impartial judgement was not to be ex- 
pected among the Moslem masses The publicity given to the 
reports confirmed the behef of the Moslems in the ‘Congress Pro- 
vinces’ that they were doomed to the fate of underdogs, and sent 
a wave of angry sympathy running beyond their borders 

Among the educated Moslems, it may safely be said, the so- 
called ‘atrocities’ were not the mam reason for their recoil from 
the Congress Raj They rejected its claim to be super-communal, 
they regarded it as tantamount to a Hmdu Raj , but they can 
hardly have supposed that it directly or immediately threatened 
the maintenance of their religious rights and customs More dis- 
quieting was the prospect that Hindu pohtical power would mean 
the strengthenmg of the stranglehold of Hmdu busmess men, from 
the big capitahst to the httle moneylender, on Moslem economic 
life And behind that lay something still more menacing, if more 
impalpable Though many of its members might be genumely non- 
communal, the mentality of the Congress was essentially Hmdu 
It was largely inspired by Mr Gandhi, who, though a sympathetic 
student of many religions, was confessedly devoted to the old 
traditions of Hmduism Thus all Congress policy seemed m Mos- 
lem eyes to be threaded wth Hmdu ideas or tendencies Iromcally 
enough, it was one of the best features of the Congress regime, its 
active interest m popular education, which excited most suspicion 
It was not only Mr Gandhi’s notorious enthusiasm for the teaching 
of basic handicrafts Hindu schoolmasters m many schools required 
their pupils, whatever their faith, to accord a ceremonial, ^most 
a rehgious reverence to the Mahatma Some of the text-books, too, 
seemed to glorify Hmduism at the expense of Islam Were not 
Mos\em children being insensibly and insidiously indootnnated 
with Hmdu ways of thought^ And the prospects in higher educa- 
tion seemed equally alarmmg Moslem backwardness in this field 
was undeniable Would the balance ever be redressed if pohtical 
power was a permanent Hmdu monopoly? 

Another disquietmg fact was that, while the numencal strength 
of the Congress was now falimg, that of the Hindu Mahasabha 
was nsmg For the Mahasabha, founded a decade earlier as a 
purely cultural organisation, had now become pnmanly political, 
and undents fiery President, Mr V D Savarkar," was preaching 
an uncompromising doctrine of Hindu ascendancy The Congress 
was fiercely attacked just because it professed to be non-communal 

1 Sir Harry Haig AstaUc Review July 19^0 p 428 

s See p 96 above ^ 
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Mr Jinnah repudiated the pnnaples on which it had been framed 
A democratic system of parhamentaiy government, he said, based 
on the concept of a homogeneous nation and the method of count- 
mg heads, was impossible m India » When the Congress Mimstnes 
resigned, Mr Jmnah declared that they must never come back, 
and the observance of ‘a day of deliverance and thanksgivmg* 
was orgamsed by the League throughout the country ‘ 

No less drastic was the transformation of Mr Jinnah’s ideas 
about the Centre It will be remembered agam that m 1937 he 
was still a champion of Federation and that his chief quarrel with 
the Federal part of the Act of 1935 was that it did not provide 
enough responsible government * But now "the prospect of re- 
sponsible government at the Centre was even more intolerable 
than m the Provmces since it would be exercised over all India 
over Moslem ma]onty as well as Hindu majonty Provinces, and 
it was clear that the Congress leaders aimed at creating at the 
Centre somethmg like the ‘Congress Raj ’ they had created in their 
Provmces What could prevent it> Not minonty ‘safeguards’, 
nor separate electorates In Moslem eyes the former Jiad proved 
useless, and it was now evident that the latter were of small avail 
as long as they were concerned with the composition of the legisla 
ture only and not of the executive as well Reliance on the in 
evitability of Coalition Governments had proved no less misguided, 
and the Congress agitation in the States seemed to show that the 
idea of their actmg as a neutral and balancmg element at the 
Centre v as also likely to be falsified for either they would stay out 
of the Federation or would enter it in more democratic guise and 
under Congress influence * For these reasons the Federal scheme 
oi 1935 was now entirely repudiated by the League So was the 
Congress plan for framing a home made constitution to take its 
place The Constituent Assembly, said Mr Jinnah m 1939 would 
be nothing but ‘a packed body, manoeuvred and managed by a 
Congress caucus’ ^ 

So far the League's policy was merely negative, but from the 
autumn of 1938 onwards a new and positive doctrine was taking 
shape m Moslem mmds It countered the logic of democracy wth 
the logic of nationaUsm If Indian Moslems uere no more than a 
‘community’ within one Indian nation, then since they numbered 

1 Times of India 7 August 1939 Time and Tide 19 January 1940 

2 Hindustan Times 7 December 1939 ’ See p 150 alxJve 

* League Executive Council Resolution 1938 Indian Annual Uegisler 
1938 u 345 ^ Nows Chronicle xi December 1939 
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India m the rest the Hindus would predominate The Regions 
would be federal, the Provmces and States retaming their auto- 
nomy and continumg to exercise most of their existing powers 
But the Regional Legislatures would deal with subjects of common 
interest to the component umts at their request, and they would 
take over some of the subjects entrusted to the Centre by the Act 
of 1935 and would share with the Centre m the control of some 
other subjects " 

Sir Sikander’s treatment of the Centre is a stnkmg illustration 
of the extent to which the prospect of a Congress Raj had under- 
mmed the conception of Indian umty He stood in the front rank 
of Indian statesmen That the Punjab was the only Province in 
which the parhamentary S5^tem had been a real success was mainly 
his domg and mainly due to his wholehearted pohcy of mter- 
communal co operation He was well aware that India needs a 
strong Central Government, but, unlike most Hmdu doctrmaires, 
he had reahsed that, at this stage of India’s political evolution. 
Provincial patnotism was safer ground to build on than the still 
nascent consciousness of Indian nationhood and had warmly sup- 
ported the principle of Provincial autonomy as embodied m the 
Act of 1935 But now he believed that the Moslems — so greatly 
had their fear of a Hmdu Raj been quickened — would no longer 
acquiesce m a Federation of the normal t5q>e He proposed, there- 
fore, first that the field of Central authonty should be reduced to 
the barest mmimum — foreign affairs, defence, tariffs, currency — 
and, secondly, that the Centre should be what he called an ‘Agency 
Centre’, acting not m its own nght as a national all-India Govern- 
ment but as agent for the Regions and their component units, 
which had entrusted some of their common concerns to its charge * 
This was a new constitutional idea Regionalism so conceived lies 
between a normal Federation and a mere Confederacy or League 

The weakness of the Punjab plan, as it may fairly be called, was 
that the demarcation of the Regions seems to have been governed 
by pohtical convenience rather than economic interests and that 
the communal ‘balance’ it estabhshed at the Centre — five Hindu 
Regions to two Moslem — \vas even more uneven than the existing 
Provmcial ‘balance’ of seven to four. However ‘mmimal’ the 
scope of the Centre's authonty, would the Moslems m their 
present mood tolerate its exercise by so great a Hindu majonty? 
Would they tolerate any Hmdu majonty m any Centre? In other 

1 Otilhnes of a Scheme of Indian Federation (1939) and Official Feport of 
the Punjab Legislative Assembly, vol xvi No 8 (n March 1941) 
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Two comments seem permissible. In the first place the doubts 
so persistently expressed by British statesmen in the past as to the 
possibility of successfully transplanting the British system of par- 
liamentary government in India had been justified. The ‘faith’ of 
1919 had so far proved illusory. The communal schism was still 
too deep to allow the operation of simple majority rule. In the 
second place, though British criticism of the Congress is bound to 
be’ regarded by Congressmen as biased because the Congress has 
been the most vigorous opponent of British rule, British sympa- • 
thisers with the cause of Indian nationalism can do it no service 
by evading the plain fact that, whatever faults the other parties 
concerned may have committed, the chief reason why the domestic 
political situation in India had deteriorated by 1940 to a point 
which would have seemed almost inconceivable a few years earlier 
was the manifest purpose of the Congress to take over the heritage 
of the British Raj . And, if that be so, it seems legitimate to ask 
whether the main body of Indian nationalists might not have 
done better if they had followed the Liberals along Mr. Gokhale's 
path of co-operation wth Britain rather than taken Mr. Gandhi's 
path of non-co-operation and revolt. If they had made the most 
of the Acts of 1919 and 1935, trusting in the last resort to the 
liberal tradition of the British people and their growing desire that 
India should become a full free partner in the Commonwealth, 
might they not have been nearer to their goal to-day? 
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there was no intimation of dissent from the confident assertion 
that India would play her full part in the war At the same time 
a Defence of India Bill, equipping the Central Government mth. 
emergency powers for the conduct of the war, was introduced and, 
after full debate and some amendments, earned in both houses 
without a division ^ Only the Congress members were absent, 
obeying the orders which, as will be seen, the Working Committee 
had issued a few weeks earher * Nor was this by any means the 
only manifestation of Indian pubhc opmion assentmg to India’s 
participation m the war The Premiers of Bengal, the Punjab and 
Smd, backed by majonties m their Legislatures which represented 
m the aggregate over 90 million people, pledged their Provmces to 
the war effort Most of the pohtical parties took the same line 
The executive of the National Liberal Federation, for example, 
while askmg for a pohey of pohtical appeasement, declared that 
this was ‘not a time for bargammg’ and that India should unhesi- 
tatmgly and unconditionally support the democratic Powers ® 
The Mahasabha Working Committee similarly denounced ‘the 
spint of bargammg’ and affirmed that India must co operate with 
Bntam in defence * As for Indian India, the Prmces individually 
assured the Governor-General of their full support on the outbreak 
of the war, and at the next meetmg of their Chamber a unanimous 
resolution was passed promismg the British Government all pos- 
sible aid in men, money and matenal ‘for upholding the cause of 
justice and mamtaming the sacredness of treaties’ ® But the 
chorus was not complete The voices of the two parties which 
mattered most were missmg 

Congress foreign pohey had long been mainly shaped by Pandit 
Nehru who has had much ividerpereonal contact ivith the outside 
world than any of his fellow leaders The speech he made m 1936 
on the gathermg clouds m Europe and the chance a war would 
give the Congress of achieving its aims has been quoted m an 
earher chapter ® Durmg the next three years he W’as an outspoken 
cntic of the Bntish pohey of ‘appeasement’, and at the Session in 

1 Legislative Assembly Debates vol v, nos 4 7 13 Council of State 
Debates vol 11 no 6 

* The Congress Nationalists a small group assoaated with the Hindu 

Mahasabha and independent at the time of control by the Congress 
'Centre', attended the debates and mustered eight or nine votes in support 
of their amendments * Times of India ri September 1939 

* Indian Annual Register 1939 11 344 

* Proceedings of the Chamber of Pnnees, ix-12 March 1940 PP 10**1 

* See pp 151-2 above 
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British’, he held, ‘should be given unconditionally.' But it could 

only be ‘moral support*, since ‘the Congress is a non-violent 

body'.i 

On September 15 the Working Committee declared its policy in 
a lengthy resolution drafted by Pandit Nehru. The gist of its 
argument was that ‘the issue of peace and war must be decided 
by the Indian people’, that any co-operation ‘must be between 
equals by mutual consent for a cause which both consider worthy*, 
and that, while wholly on the side of freedom, India cannot fight 
for it unless she herself is free. The British Government was in- 
vited, therefore, to state ‘in unequivocal terms what their war 
aims are in regard to democracy and imperialism and the new 
order that is envisaged*. ‘Do they include the elimination of 
imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose 
policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her people? 
On October 10 a resolution of the A.I.C.C., while renewing the 
request for a definition of war aims, called also for immediate 
action. ‘India must be declared an independent nation, and 
present apphcation must be given to this status to the largest 
possible extent/* 

If the Congress was making demands, so was the League. On 
September 18 its Working Committee followed the Congress lead 
in denouncing Nazi aggression and declaring its sympathy with 
the cause of the democracies; but it warned the British Govern- 
ment that it could count on solid Moslem support only on two 
conditions. Moslems must be given ‘justice and fair play* in the 
Congress Provinces, and no assurances must be given as to con- 
stitutional advance, nor any new constitution framed, ‘\vithout 
the consent and approval’ of the League, ‘the only organisation 
that can speak on behalf of Muslim India 

Meanwhile Lord Linlithgow was sounding opinion among all the 
leading poUticians. He interviewed over fifty persons, including 
Mr. Jinnah and other Moslems, and Pandit Nehru and other Con- 
gressmen. On October 17 he issued a public statement. As to war 
aims, he repeated the British Prime Minister’s declaration that 
Britain sought no material advantage for herself, but desired the 
estabUshment of a better international system and a real and last- 
ing peace. As to the freedom of India, he renewed the pledge that 
Dominion Status, a status of complete equality in self-government 

1 Hanjan, 23 September and 4 November 1939 

8 Indian Annual liesistcr, 1939. ii. 226-8. * Ibid., p. 231. 

«Cmd. 6 j 21, pp. 17-19. 
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19^ the process of liberatiok 

the British Government, was now in open conflict with it As a 
first move the Committee 'calls upon the Congress Ministries to 
tender their resignations’— which they did The ‘programme of 
resistance , the resol&tion contmued requires perfect discipline 
within the Congress ranks ’ » Mr Gandhi stated later that the con- 
trol of any ‘civil disobedience' movement that might be launched 
had been entrusted to him * 

The League's attitude was less definite In its resolution of 
October 22 the Working Committee did not accept the Governor- 
General s statement as a basis for its co operation in the war effort, 
but it did not reject it it asked for 'further discussion ' One point 
in the statement it attacked The federal scheme of 1935 should 
not be reconsidered it should be scrapped and an entirely new 
constitution devised Another point, which according to the 
Congress resolution had been raised merely as a screen for Bntish 
impenalism was expressly commended by the League — the stress 
laid on minority opinion ® 

In November Lord Lmhthgow made one more effort to bnng 
about a settlement He interviewed Mr Gandhi, Mr Jinnah and 
Dr Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President for 1939-40, and 
‘begged them in the most earnest rnanner’ to come to terms on 
the issue of the Provincial Ministnes as a prelude to co-operation 
at the Centre It was no use The Congress leaders declined 'to 
consider any steps to further co operation unless the policy of the 
British Government is made clear on the lines suggested by the 
Congress and insisted that the communal question could only be 
settled by a Constituent Assembly according to the Congress plan 
Such an attitude on the part of the Congress leaders said Mr 
Jmnah precluded any discussion between them and him * 

So the deadlock was created which has lasted ever since Neither 
the Congress nor the League ^vas willing to support the war effort 
except on contradictory terms But there was an important 
practical difference in the position of the two great parties then 
and thereafter No Congressman associated himself with the offi- 
cial conduct of the war non co operation was complete The 
League ‘high command’, on the other hand, while not committing 
the League to co operation as an organisation, acquiesced in its 
members continuing to hold office in Provincial Governments fully 
engaged m the wr effort and in their co operating as individuals 
in many other ways 

1 Indian Annual Register 1939 u 237-9 * Hanjan 28 October 1939 
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control the constitutional advance of India which Parhament had 
exercised at every previous stage, since it made it practically 
impossible for Parhament to repudiate a constitution on which 
Indians were agreed But there were two provisos First, Bntish 
obhgations must be fulfilled— an allusion to such matters as de- 
fence, mmonty nghts, and the treaties with the States, which will 
be discussed in a later chapter ^ Secondly, mmonty opinion must 
not be overridden 

It goes without saying that they [the Bntish Government] could not 
contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace 
and welfare of India to any system of government whose authonty is 
directly denied by large and powerful elements m India’s national life 
Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such elements mto submis- 
sion to such a Government 

Constitutional issues, the statement contmued, could not be 
decided at ‘a moment when the Commonwealth is engaged m a 
struggle for existence’ — it was the eve of the Battle of Bntam — 
but after the war a representative Indian constitution making 
body would be set up and Indian proposals as to its form and 
operation would at any time be welcome Meanwhile the decision 
to enlarge the Central Executive Council and to estabhsh an 
Advisory War Council would be brought into effect, and it was 
hoped that all parties and communities would co-operate m 
India’s war effort and thus pave the way for her attainment of 
free and equal partnership in the Bntish Commonwealth * 

The reaction of the Congress to this ‘August Offer*, as it was 
afterwards called, was swift and violent President Azad refused 
Lord Lmhthgow’s mvitation to discuss it ® 'It widens the gulf’, 
said Mr Gandhi, 'between India as represented by the Congress and 
England The whole conception of Dominion Status for India, 
observed Pandit Nehru, was ‘as dead as a doornail’ ® The most 
pernicious feature of the statement, it was said, was its treatment 
of the mmonty problem That issue, said the Working Com- 
mittee's resolution of August 22, ‘has been made mto an insuper- 
able bamer to India’s progress’ • 

The reaction of the League was naturally different The state- 
ment was interpreted as a welcome proof that the fears so often 

1 See pp 275-283 below • Cmd 6291 
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‘indulginginsuchslogaiis’as'IndiaFirst* Mr Gandhi was pro- 
voked into an unusually bitter attack in the course of which he 
propounded a pohcy which was to constitute in the coming years 
the cardinal issue of dispute between the Congress on the one hand 
and the British Government and the minorities on the other This 
policy has been descnbed by its critics as ‘putting the cart before 
the horse’ Bntish abdication was to precede a communal settle- 
ment The ‘unbndgeable gulf between the Congress and the 
Muslim League’ was a ‘domestic* question Let the Bntish ‘with- 
draw from India*, and then all parties would come together and 
devise a constitution ‘It may be that, before we come to that 
happy state of affairs, we may have to fight amongst ourselves 
But, if w e agree not to invite the assistance of any outside Power, 
the trouble will last perhaps a fortnight 

This is one of the most puzzling of Jlr Gandhi’s pronounce- 
ments Could he suppose that it was practical politics for the 
Bntish Government to wthdraw until an Indian Government had 
been formed to take over its authonty^ Or that Bntish public 
opinion would acquiesce in an abdication which might, he ad- 
mitted, immediately result in civil war^ And how could he square 
his ‘out-and-out non-violence* with the belief that a just and 
lasting settlement of the communal problem could be achieved by 
force, however bnef its exercise? 

3 SATVAGRAHA 

The reaction of the Congress leaders to tlie ‘August Offer’ threw 
them back to Mr Gandhi and the policy of non-co operation In 
mid-September the A I C C , while commending the Bntish 
nation's courage in adversity and declanng that nothmg must be 
done to embarrass it, insisted that the Congress must be conceded 
‘the fullest freedom to pursue its pohcy’ What this meant was 
explained by Mr. Gandhi *I claim the liberty of going through 
the streets of Bombay and saying that I shall have nothing to do 
^vlth this war ’ Independence was no longer the immediate issue 
‘Our demand is for freedom of speech ’ If this were rejected, the 
‘next step’, a campaign of non-violent ‘civil disobedience’ 
graha), would be ‘inevitable*.* 

Mr Gandhi sought an interview with Lord Linlithgow who 
explained to him how conscientious objectors to war were treated 
m Bntain Mr Gandhi was not content with that He must be 
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be ‘an invitation to avil war* Nor should it be abandoned Its 
strength, he had said at an earlier stage, was irrelevant it was a 
‘moral protest’, a token of the yearning ‘to achieve the freedom 
of 350 milhon people through purely non-violent effect and there- 
fore to affect the future destiny of the world’ ^ (‘An ambitious 
claim', he had added, ‘but ^t is there ') So the movement was not 
* officially ’ suspended It gradually petered out 

Mr Gandhi’s disciples have claimed that credit is due to him 
for abstammg from ‘mass action*, and it is true that the campaign 
had not senously ‘embarrassed* the Government But its effects 
on .the general situation were unquestionably harmful It rem- 
forced the note of unreahsm or make-beheve in Indian politics 
Many of the saiya^ahts — Mr Raiagopalachan, for example — were 
certamly not pacifists, nor could they have believed that any 
Government, however hberal, could permit unquahfied freedom 
of speech m war time And the campaign at once evaded and 
enhanced the real crux of the Indian problem, Hmdu-Moslem rela- 
tions It was condemned at its outset by the Moslem leaders Mr 
Gandhi’s demand meant, said the Premier of the Punjab, ‘that, 
while Bntain is engaged m a hfe and-death struggle, he should be 
given freedom to stab her in the back That the stabbing is to be 
non-violent makes no difference Mr Jmnah was less concerned 
with Bntam’s danger than with that of his community To yield 
to the Congress he said, would put Moslem India ‘under the heel 
of the Hindu Raj ’ ^ And, no doubt, the spectacle of the Congress 
forces, operating according to plan at the behest of their ‘super- 
President*, was one of the reasons for the steady growth of Mr 
Jmnah’s prestige in Moslem circles On this point the Punjab 
Premier’s attitude was particularly significant Shortly before the 
passmg of the ‘ Pakistan resolution Sir Sikander had expounded 
in the Punjab Assembly his own solution of the constitutional 
problem and had pleaded for communal concord m the Punjab 
as a step towards attaining it m India as a whole If Pakistan 
meant, he said, *a Mushm Raj here and a Hmdu Raj elsewhere 
I will have nothmg to do with it* * Yet, not long after, he felt 
obliged to pay at least hp-service to the official doctrine of the 
League In the summer of 1941, when, without conceding Mr 
Jinnah’s ‘fifty-fifty* claim. Lord Linhthgow enlarged the Execu- 
tive Coimcil and estabhshed the advisory Defence Council, Mr 

1 Tunes of India 31 October 1941, Leader 21 Apnl 1941 
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advance at the Centre— an Executive Council of purely Indian 
personnel— without considering the attitude of the Congress or 
the League In the summer of 1941 it seemed as if at last the 
nettle was to he grasped A Non-Party Conference, attended 
mainly by Hmdus but also by one or two Moslems, commissioned 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to initiate an inquiry mto the principles of 
the future constitution This excellent move was warmly ap- 
plauded — and that was all 

The stiffening of the pohtical deadlock did not mean that India’s 
war effort was declming The Indian Army was fightmg with all 
its traditional bravery in Afnca and the Middle and Far East, and 
recruits were streammg m at home at least as fast as they could 
be equipped The Indian munitions mdustry was likewise under- 
gomg a vast expansion, and Indian workers were now producmg 
enough arms and equipment not only for the whole of the Indian 
Army, except in heavy artillery and tanks, but also for the Bntish 
forces on the Nile and m the Middle East The meeting of the 
Eastern Group Conference at Delhi and the estabhshment of an 
Eastern Group Supply Council revealed that India had become a 
vital economic base for all those parts of the Bntish Empire which 
bordered on the Indian Ocean and the South-East Pacific Nor, 
of course, was it only Indian soldiers and workers that were taking 
part m the war effort The Indian members of the Central Execu 
tive Council and most of those Indians who attended the Central 
Legislature, the Mmistnes of the four non-Congress Provmces — 
there were soon to be five and ultimately six — and the majonties 
m the Legislatures which supported them were all wholeheartedly 
committed to the war Behmd them stood the great body of Indian 
civil servants, at the Centre and in the Provmces, at least half a 
miUion strong And alongside them stood the Governments and 
grov mg forces and expandmg factones of the Indian States 
Nevertheless India could not be at war in the ^vay that Bntain 
was at war as long as a majonty of pohtically-mmded Indians 
regarded it with a divided mind They hated Nazism and Fascism 
They sympathised with Chma and, especially after Hitler’s attack, 
on her, with Russia Save the relatively few who fully shared in 
Iilr Gandhi's pacifism, they wanted to fight for Clum. and for 
Russia But they did riot want to fight for Bntam, still less under 
Bntish control Yet this was a supreme crisis m the history of 
mankind, and now was the tune for India to prove her nationhood, 
to throw her full strength mto the cause of civilisation, to win her 
nght to share m the new post-war ordermg of the world But 
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Cripps and Gandhi 

1. REACTION TO THE JAPANESE ADVANCE 

D uring Mr. Gandhi's long campaign of ‘civil disobedience’ 
the danger of the war’s approach to India had receded. The 
Axis had been checked in Egypt and had failed to occupy the 
Middle East. But in the winter of 1941-2 Pearl Harbour and 
the spectacular Japanese advance suddenly brought the war as 
near to India as it had been to Britain in 1940. In March an inva- 
sion was thought to be imminent; and it seemed at least doubtful 
whether the British and Indian forces available would suffice to 
prevent the irresistible Japanese from ovemmning the country as 
they had overrun Malaya and Burma. 

It might have been supposed that the gravity of the danger 
would have broken the internal deadlock and forced the Indian 
leaders to join hands both with the British Government and with 
each other in defence of their threatened country. But this did 
not happen. Only among those Indians' who had shared from the 
outset in the war effort was the sense of comradeship strengthened 
by the common danger. Elsewhere antagonism to Britain deep- 
ened. The collapse of British sea-power, it was said, had robbed 
the British Raj of its only useful feature — the security it had given 
India from invasion — and there was a new bitterness now in the 
complaint that India had been ‘dragged’ into the war. If there 
was little evidence of pro-Japanese sentiment,^ there was plenty 
of defeatism. Let us do nothing, some said, to antagonise Japan. * 
Nor was there any narrowing of the Hindu-Moslem breach. The 
advance of the Japanese seemed actually to wden it. 

A few days before Pearl Harbour, as it happened, the Central 
Government had made a conciliatory gesture. The saiyagrahis 
who were still in prison and also Pandit Nehru and Maulana Azad 
were released. All the Congress leaders were thus -free to attend 
the mid-winter meetings of the Working Committee and the 
A.I.C.C. They were the first to be held since 1940 when those 
bodies, after breaking >vith Mr. Gandhi and proposing a measure 
1 The number of extremists prepared to follow Mr. Bose, ex-President of 
the Congress (see p. 168 above), who liad made his %vay to the Axis camp, 
seems to have been small. 

*Mr. Rajagopalachari animadverted on this attitude at a meeting of 
the A.I.C.C. Hindu, 17 January 194*- 
210 
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Japanese assault by sea—callmg on all its people to be ready to 
fight to the death he pleaded also both for Indo-Bntish and for 
Hindu'Moslem reconciliation and co operation If Bntain ^vould 
‘transfer full»responsibihty* to a ‘National Government* at the 
Centre, the Congress must be prepared to ‘take up responsibihty’. 
‘Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru*, he said, ‘may distrust the Bntisher 
more than I do Asa preliminary, I shall trust the Bntisher more 
than he does At the same time he made an advance touards 
the League by acknowledging, as no Congress leader had yet done, 
its place and power in Indian pohtics He set it beside the Con- 
gress as one of the tw o ‘pnncipal political organisations ’ He even 
bracketed Mr Jinnah with Mr Gandhi ‘ One has become almost 
as famous as the other On both pomts this \vas admittedly a 
‘parting of the ways’ between Mr Rajagopalachan and Mr 
Gandhi , and it is sigmficant that no other Congress leader ven- 
tured to follow the former s lead His gesture to Mr Jinnah was 
Ignored As to co operation on any terms with the Bntish Govern- 
ment, Mr Gandhi made no concealment of the breach that had 
opened between him and his old friend ® And he chose this moment 
to nommate Pandit Nehru — whose ‘opposition to participation in 
the war effort’, he said ‘is almost as strong as mme, though for 
different reasons* — as his successor m the leadership of the 
Congress * 

2 THE CRIPPS MISSION 

Some time before the hope of holding Burma as a bastion for 
the defence of India faded, the Bntish Government had decided 
to make anpther attempt to break the deadlock , but it was not till 
March li^ four days after the fall of Rangoon, that Mr Churchill 
annoimced that the War Cabmet had come to a unanimous deci- 
sion on Indian policy wnth a view to rallying ‘all the forces of 
Indian life to guard their land from the menace of the invader’, 
and that Sir Stafford Cnpps, who had recently joined the Govern- 
ment as Lord Privy Seal and become a member of the War 
Cabinet and Leader of the House of Commons, would go as soon 
as possible to India for personal consultation with all parties 
concerned 

To send a Minister of Sir Stafford’s standing to discuss a settle- 
ment face to face vMth Indian politicians was an unprecedented 

1 Htndu 17 and 24 Januar> 1942 • Stalesmatt. 23 January 

« Htndu 16 January, Hartjan, 25 January 1942 

< StaUsman, 23 January 1942 
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214 ' the process of liberation 

1. In order to achieve *the e^liest possible realisation of self- 
government in India', the British Government proposes that steps 
should be taken to create a new Indian Union which \vill have the full 
status of a Dominion with the power to secede, ifit chooses, from the 
British Commonwealth. 

2. ‘Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities' a constitution- 
making body shall be set up, representing both British India and the 
States, and the British Government undertakes to accept and imple- 
ment the constitution framed by that body on two conditions, (a) Any 
Province or Provinces which do not acquiesce in the new constitution 
will be entitled to frame a constitution of their own giving them 'the 
same full status as the Indian Union and any State or States shall be 
similarly free to adhere to the new constitution or not. (6) A Treaty 
shall be negotiated between the British Government and the constitu- 
tion-making body to cover ‘all matters arising out of the complete 
transfer of responsibility from British to Indian hands'. 

3. In the meantime the British Government must retain control of 
the defence of India ‘as part of their world war effort', but the tasi 

^ of organising the military, moral and material resources of India rest 
with the'’ Government of India in co-operation with its peoples, and t( 
that end it invites the immediate participation of their leaders 'in th 
counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and of the Unite< 
Nations’. 

These proposals were an advance on the ‘August Offer’ in foui 
respects, (i) Liberty to secede from the Commonwealth, which 
had been generally regarded as implicit in Dominion Status, was 
explicitly affirmed. (2) The responsibility for framing the new 
constitution was now to be wholly, not primarily, Indian; a con- 
crete plan was submitted for the creation of the constitution- 
making body; and the British Government pledged itself to accept 
its conclusions, subject, as before, to the fulfilment of British 
obligations. (3) A specific method of fulfilling these obligations 
was now proposed — a bilateral treaty. The position of the Mos- 
lem-majority areas was also safeguarded, and that of the States 
as well, by the right of non-adherence to the new constitution. 
This was the most sharply criticised feature of the Draft Declara- 
tion ; but it is difficult to question the psychological truth of Sir 
Stafford's remark that, ‘If you want to persuade a number of 
people, who are inclined to be antagonistic, to enter the same 
room, it is unwise to tell them that, once they go in, tliere is no 
way out’.* To offer the choice of non-adherence, moreover, uus 
• the only practical answer to the Congress charge that the Britisfi 
1 Broadcast of March 30 ; Th» Times, 31 March I94** 
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Government provided agreement could be reached as to the con- 
trol of defence. Pandit Nehru, it was thought, might be prompted 
to take this line by his well-known desire to rouse all India to 
armed -resistance to a Japanese invasion and by his trust in the 
sincerity of Sir Stafford’s sympathy with Indian nationalism. 

Meanwhile the Japanese were making it clear that the defence 
of India was indeed the immediate and paramount question — ^the 
primary object, as Sir Stafford frequently declared, of his Mission. 
The report of the occupation of the Andaman Islands, an outpost 
of India, was published on the day the negotiations began. The 
British evacuation of Prome was kno^vn on April 3. On April 6 
the first bombs fell on Indian soil on the sea-board of Madras. 

Naturally, therefore, the discussions at Delhi soon centred on 
defence. The Congress leaders claimed that, in order to rally the 
Indian public to a maximum effort of patriotism, there must be an 
Indian Defence Minister. This was conceded on the British side, 
but it was held that the Commander-in-Chief (then Sir Archibald 
Wavell) could not transfer his major duties to a civilian colleague 
in the middle of the war. This obstacle did not seem insuperable. 
Formulas, apportioning responsibility, were interchanged. On 
April 9 a settlement seemed in sight. But then the attitude of the 
Working Committee suddenly stiffened. When its representatives, 
Maulana Azad and Pandit Nehru, saw Sir Stafford on April 10, 
they passed on from defence to the rvider constitutional issue. The 
only National Government, it now appeared, in which the Con- 
gress would participate, must function ‘wth full powers as a 
Cabinet with the Viceroy acting as constitutional head\ This was 
virtually a demand for the immediate acquisition of Dominion 
Status. The Indian Government was to be as free as the Australian 
Government. Sir Archibald Wavell’s position would be comparable 
with General MacArthur's. In other words, the national indepen- 
dence of India, contemplated in the Draft Declaration as the out- 
come of post-war discussion, was to be conceded forthwith. 

It had been taken for granted on the British side that the 
National Government, like the existing E-xecutivc Council, would 
operate by majority decisions and that there would be no more 
need than there had been in the past for the Governor-General to 
use his overriding power. In any case it would be harder to use it. 
For the new Government would be a stronger body than the 
Council. All its members, it was expected, except the Commandcr- 
in-Chief, would be Indians, controlling departments all of which 
would be more or less concerned with the conduct of the u’ar. 
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for making Pakistan merely optional and not conceding it 
forthwith and outnght, he applauded the rejection of the Congress 
ultimatum The kind of National Government it demanded, he 
declared, ‘would be a Fascist Grand Council, and Moslem and 
other mmonties would be at the mercy of the Congress’ i In Con- 
gress circles there was some dissension and despondency, for many 
Congressmen had hoped that Mr Rajagopalachan's policy would 
prevail and deplored the Working Committee's ultimate decision, 
but the bulk of Congress opinion soon ralhed, as it has always 
rallied at a cnsis to Mr Gandhi’s side And faith in his leadership 
was strengthened by the fabrication of another of those unreahties 
which seem so often to darken and confuse the course of Indian 
pohtics Mr Gandhi it appeared, had saved India from a plot 
The Mission had been ‘a stage-managed show to buy off world- 
opinion and to foist preconcerted failure on the people of India’ 
Cnpps was a more subtle har than Amery, and his proposals a 
‘salted mine’ Even Pandit Nehru complained that his old fnend 
had ‘allowed himself to become the devil’s advocate’ ^ 

The path along which Mr Gandhi intended to lead India was, 
of course the one from which he had never swerved — the path of 
pacifism 2 But now there was a new urgency, a new intransigence, 
m his attitude The Japanese mvasion, which was expected 
within the next few weeks or months, would give him his chance 
to put his faith to the proof on a gigantic scale He seems to have 
believed that the military force available would not suffice to hold 
the frontier and that the only w'ay to save India from the horrors 
of forcible conquest was to confront the Japanese armies with a 
nation wide campaign of ‘non-violent’ resistance But this was 
plainly impossible as long as the defence of India was in Bntish 
hands There was only one way of dealing with that obstacle 
The Bntish must go, and go at once 

When the A I C C met at the end of Apnl it was presented by 
the Workmg Committee with a forthnght resolution The present 
cnsis, it declared, made it impossible for the Congress to consider 

1 Statesman i6 Apnl 1942 

* National Herald 24 April and 30 July 1942, Hindustan Times 22 and 
27 Apnl 

s An illuminating account oI Mr Gandhi s attitude by a non Dntisn 
observer may be found in Journey among Warnors (London 1943) 
EveCune a gifted representative of the Fighting French who interviewed 
Mr Gandhi while the Cnpps Mission was at work. She summansed Jier 
conclusions as follows (p 474) 'For sccunty reasons Mr Gandhi mu^ 
have no part in the government of India dunng the war Tlie United 
Nations cannot vvin the war by pacifism * 
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Amencan influence, if not Amencan rale, added to Bntish' Amenca 

could have remained out of the war, and even now she can do so if 
she divests herself of the intoxication her immense wealth has pro- 
duced * 

I see no difference between the Axis Powers and the Alhes All are 
exploiters, all resort to ruthlessness to the extent required to compass' 
their end . ® 

Leave India in God’s hands, or in modem parlance, to anarchy 
Then all parties will fight one another hke dogs or w'fll, when real 
responsibility faces them, come to a reasonable agreement * 

It would be a mistake to mterpret these utterances — and there 
were many others m the same strain — as evidence that llr 
Gandhi was sidmg with Japan Except, perhaps, in the last- 
quoted passage, it is only the ‘ out-and-out ’ pacifist talking, above 
the battle WTien Amencan journalists pointed out that the execu- 
tion of his plan would help the Japanese, smce it would put India 
at their mercy and bring China down, 'I had not the remotest idea 
he said, ‘ of any such catastrophe resulting from my action , and, * 
as he could not ‘guarantee fool-proof non-violent action to keep 
the Japanese at bay', he now conceded that the British and 
Amencan troops might remam ‘under a treaty with the Govern- 
ment of a free India and at the United Nations’ expense for the 
sole purpose of repelling a Japanese attack and helping China' * 
But this one concession was not so useful as it might at first sight 
have seemed For, in the first place, the Allied forces would be 
helpless without the vigorous backmg of the free Indian Govern- 
ment which would control communications, transport, supplies, 
and all the vanous indispensable adjuncts of modem warfare, and, 
secondly, Mr Gandhi msisted that the Indian Army, which he h^s 
always regarded as the tool of Bntish impenalism, should be dis- 
banded as soon as the free Government took over power’ — a step 
which, if it could in fact be taken in the middle of the fighting, 
would completely undermine the defence of India and break tlic 
battle front wherever Indian troops were mterlmked with other 
troops of the United Nations overseas 

Meantime Mr Gandhi had made up his mmd to force the issue 
When the Working Committee met on July 6, he took his usual 
part in its discussions and helped, no doubt, to draft the resolu- 
tion which it pubhshed on July 14 * The first part of it repeated 

^Hartjan 26 Apnl » Ibid 17 Ma> * Ibid 14 June 

* Ibid , 24 May and 14 Jane ‘ Ibid , 28 June 

•Ibid 7 June » Ibid , 14 July • The Ttmes, July 
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will be no Central Government. The people’s representatives will 
have to construct it.’^ But Mr. Gandhi— and this is the startling 
point — seems to have ignored the question as to what would 
happen in the interval, or as to how the Allied forces, without any 
Central Government behind them, could resist the Japanese now 
threatening the frontiers of Assam and Bengal. 

As to the risks of widespread disorder and bloodshed involved 
in 'a mass campaign of civil disobedience, Mr. Gandhi was quite 
frank. He had admitted before, more than once, that he could not 
promise that there would be no violence, and he now admitted it 
again. *If in spite of precautions*, he said, ‘rioting does take place, 
it cannot be helped.’* Nor did he attempt to soften the militant 
tone of the resolution. Maulana Azad, seemingly more fearful of 
the consequences, argued that it was not an ultimatum. Not so 
Mr. Gandhi. ‘There is no room left for negotiation’, he told the 
journalists. ‘Either they recognise India's independence or they 
don't. . . . There is no question of “one more chance’’. After all 
this is open rebellion.'^ In the last article he wrote before his arrest 
be used the words which became the slogan of the subsequent 
rising, *I can but do or die’.* 

This threat to raise the Hindu masses in defiance of law and 
order when the Japanese were at the gates of India evoked a 
chorus of dissent and alarm. No party other than the Congress, no 
politician outside its ranks, approved of it. The League, the 
Mahasabha, the Liberals, the Depressed Classes, the National 
Democrats, the Communists — ^all denounced it. The most effec- 
tive, because most closely reasoned, protest was made privately 
to Mr. Gandhi by Mr. Rajagopalachari and three leading Madras 
Con^essmen. 

The withdrawal of the Government [they wote] without simul- 
taneous replacement by another must involve the dissolution of the 
State and society itself. However difficult the achievement of a Hindu- 
Muslim settlement may be while the British Government is here and 
functioning, it is essential before a demand for withdrawal can reason- 
ably be made. . . . The party to gain immediately by the movement 
will be Japan.® 

Meantime the Central Government held its hand. It was hoping, 
as it afterwards declared, that the universal condemnation of Mr. 

1 Harijan, 26 July. * Ibid.. 19 July. 

9 Times of Jndta, 15 July. * Hanjan, 9 August. t, ^ tt 

9 This letter was published in January 1943; text in Report. Part II, 
Appendix ix. 
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1 Harijan, 26 July. * Ibid.. 19 July. 

9 Times of Jndta, 15 July. * Hanjan, 9 August. t, ^ tt 

9 This letter was published in January 1943; text in Report. Part II, 
Appendix ix. 



224 the process of liberation 

Mobs, sometimes thousands strong, dislocated railway lines, cut 
telegraph and telephone wres, and fired some hundreds of railway 
stations, signal-boxes, and post offices. Upwards of 150 police 
stations and other Government buildings were also destroyed. 
The campaign was most successful in the vital strategic area of 
Bihar. Bengal and Assam were for some time completely isolated 
from the rest of India, and the troops defending their frontiers 
cut off from their main channels of reinforcement and supply. War 
industries were similarly cut off from their chief supply of coal 
which is in Bihar. 

The large-scale attack on communications was defeated by the 
end of August. The second phase of the campaign consisted mainly 
of isolated acts of sabotage and the distribution of inflammatory 
leaflets, but there were one or two outbreaks of destructive vio- 
lence. By the end of the year the force of the rebellion was ex- 
hausted. Over 900 insurgents had been killed in the fighting.* 
Some 30 police and ii soldiers lost their lives. The cost of the 
damage was estimated at about ^1,000,000. 

Congress apologists have argued that the tragedy of 1942 ^vas 
' not the Congress’ doing, but a sponlaneous popular reaction to the 
provocative arrest of Mr. Gandhi and his fellow patriots. Certainly 
there is no evidence that specific orders for a general rising were 
issued by the Congress authorities. Certainly, too, many of the 
rioters were not Congressmen, but the lawless elements — the 
terrorists, the criminals, the hooligans — ^who have al^vays lurked 
in the background of Indian society. It is clear, on the other hand, 
that, though the campaign may have been launched unofficially 
and prematurely, it was a planned campaign, and that many 
Congressmen took part in it. In several places well-knowTi mem- 
bers of the party were seen inciting and directing the work of 
destruction.^ Yet Mr. Gandhi himself has persistently disclaimed 
even the slightest measure of responsibility. Writing to Lord 
Linlithgow early in 1943, he declared that he had ‘not any convic- 
tion of error’ and that ‘the whole blame* for the tragedy lay with 
the Central Government.® The plain man, who has read what 
Mr. Gandhi said in the weeks preceding the outbreak and remem- 
bers the strength of his hold on the emotions of the Hindu masses, 
will form his own opinion. 

1 Aircraft were used for reconnaissance 5uid fired on five occasions, after 
^vamlng, on mobs engaged in destroying railway lines. No bombs verc 

official case against tbe Congress is stated at length in Cmd, 6430. 

a The Times, 11 February' I 943 » 
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226 THE FUTURE OF INDIA 

Hindu sentiment Early in 1943, he announced his intention of 
undergoing another fast, and on February 10 he began it He was 
now seventy-three years old, and, as he rapidly lost strength, it 
was widely believed that the only chance of saving his life was to 
set him free A wave of emotion ran through Hindu India and 
beyond Perhaps the most striking incident was the conduct of 
three Indian members of the Central Government They had all 
reprobated Mr Gandhi's policy m the previous summer, they had 
all jomed m the unanimous decision for his arrest, but now, when 
their colleagues refused to yield to the moral coercion of the fast, 
they resigned To the general relief the aged Mahatma survived 
his self-imposed ordeal On March 2, at the end of the three weeks 
he had set himself, he broke his fast 
In the course of the next few months the political problem was 
« overshadowed by an even greater tragedy than the rebellion The 
mass of the people in most of eastern India subsists mainly on nee 
The Japanese occupation of Bufma had cut off the chief supply of 
imported nee, but the effect of that was far outweighed by the 
poor yield of the home crop m the wmter of 1942-3 Unfor- 
tunately this coincided with the disturbances caused by a complex 
of war-conditions in the normal operation of the gram market 
throughout India Many districts were threatened with food 
shortage in the following sprmg, but, though all of them suffered 
from more or less grave scarcity and hardship, the old spectre of 
real famme was kept at bay except in Bengal In that Province, 
with a population of over sixty millions, the shortage was aggra- 
vated by a catastrophe of nature In a large and fertile area a 
violent cyclone and a tidal wave overwhelmed the crops, destroyed 
such stocks of food as the countryfolk had kept in reserve, and 
rendered many of them homeless and destitute Still more disas 
trous was the steep nse in pnees Many Bengali producers and 
dealers made high profits, but many of the poorer rural population 
could not pay the pnees now demanded for their food ^ In April 
a flood of refugees came pourmgjnto Calcutta, penniless and food- 
less Gram was humedly dispatched from more favoured parts of 
India and relief work was begun, but not in time to save many 
thousands from death by starvation and exposure in the streets 
Meanwhile, though, owmg to the lack of good communications, it 
was not fully realised at the time, the situation in many country 
districts was even worse In the end the total death-roll from the 
I ‘Enormous profits were made A large part of the community 
in plenty while others starved Corruption was widespread E / / 0 
J07 see next note 
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to save life whatever constitutional issues might have been 
mvolved It is only fair to remember that the war had put an in- 
creasmg stram on the Centre, but the sequel suggests that it could 
have done more than it did In October 1943, Lord Wavell suc- 
ceeded Lord Linlithgow as Governor-General, and he at once 
made mtervention effective by obtammg the assistance of the 
military forces on the spot The last stage of the calamity was 
greatly alleviated by the help they gave m the transport of sup- 
phes and m checkmg the spread of disease 

The famme was a grim remmder that for the mass of the Indian 
people the economic problem was more directly and vitally urgent 
than the political problem , and the lesson was dnven home by the 
pubhcation of the results of the census held m 1941 The popula- 
tion, it appeared, was still growing fast Nearly five million more 
births were occumng every year than deaths Since so large a 
portion of the existmg population was already living on the margin 
of subsistence, what was going to happen m five or ten or twenty 
years’ time^ Was not India clearly headmg for a catastrophe 
which would dwarf what had happened m BengaP That practical- 
mmded Indians had realised the appalling gravity of these ques- 
tions was shown by the publication, early in 1944, of A Plan of 
Economic Development for India, soon popularly known as the 
‘Bombay Plan’ It was the jomt production of eight eminent 
industnahsts and financiers, mcluding four members of the famous 
Tata finn,‘ three directors of the Reserve Bank of India, and Mr 
G D Birla, the chief supporter of the Congress Party in the Indian 
busmess world Their proposals must be ranked among the boldest 
in this age of bold economic plannmg Their objective, they de- 
clared, was ‘ to brmg about a doubling of the present per capita 
income withm a penod of fifteen years ’ Allowing for the growth 
of population, that would mean ‘the trebling of the present 
aggregate national mcome' 'To achieve this increase, we propose 
that the plan should be so organised as to raise the net output of 
agriculture to a little over tivice its present figure, and that of 
industry, mcluding both large and small mdustnes, to approxi- 
mately five times the present output To finance the scheme, 
which covered the extension Of such social services as health and 
education as well as the improvement of agriculture and the 
eiqiansion of mdustry, the capital to be raised would be rouglily 
£7, $00 millions 


* See p 57 above 

• A Plan of Economic Development for India (Penguin 


Books 19-15) P 9 
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had been recognised and that a great deal of practical discussion 
of it was afoot. 

This ought, of course, to have implied a corresponding develop- 
ment in the political field. It was obvious, in the first place, that 
econoinic planning must be based on the conditions in all parts of 
India and that it required for its success the greatest possible 
measure of co-operation throughout the country. The Bombay 
planners, indeed, frankly based their scheme on the assumption 
that all India would be united in a Federation and that the juris- 
diction of the'Federal Government ‘in economic matters’ would 
extend through all the Provinces and States. 'No development of 
the kind we have proposed will be feasible except on the basis of a 
central directing authority which enjoys sufficient popular support 
and possesses the requisite powers.’^ The Government proposals, 
likewise, for a great increase in centralised control seemed to imply 
the formation of a single Federal Centre with wide powers. But, in 
the existing state of Hindu-Moslem tension and in face of the 
League’s demand for Pakistan, was it reasonable to expect that 
such a Centre could be agreed on? And, until at least the main 
principles of a constitutional settlement were determined, until at 
any rate it was known whether India was to constitute a single 
federated sovereign State or to be partitioned into two or more 
such States, were not the planners building castles in the air? 
These considerations applied as much to offidial as to unofficial 
planning, and as regards the former there was a further difficulty. 
To what lengths could the Government go in working out plans 
for the future? How far could it commit itself? They must be 
mainly long-tehn plans. If the hopes of an early settlement were 
realist, existing Gevemment wnaid not 2 ^ responsibJe Sot ' 
carrying them out. 

It was wth such thoughts, no doubt, in mind that Lord Wavcll, 
in the speech mentioned above, stressed the need for unity and 
co-operation. Speaking, as he said, ‘frankly and bluntly as I have 
been taught to speak as a soldier’, he reaffirmed the natural unity 
of India. ‘No man’, he said, ‘can alter geography’; and he re- 
minded his audience that ^vithin natural geographical units else- 
where — in Britain, in Canada, in Switzerland — peoples of different 
nationality, of different race and faith and culture, had continued 
to live together. Ireland, on the other hand, has ‘ a sort of Pakis- 
tan’. There was a wealth of precedents, in fact, for Indian consti- 
tutionalists to study; and any authoritative body that was set up 
i A Plan of Economic Development for India, p. 8. 
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the States the option of joining m the Union or staying out, they 
had recognised the facts 'inherent m the situation as it has de- 
veloped out of history’ To reject those proposals was a blunder, 
and they ought to be accepted now, both for the formation of an 
intenm National Government and for the draftmg of the new 
constitution 'In 1919 and agam m 1930, we* refused our co- 
operation m the making of the constitution, and, though this 
refusal may have helped to vmdicate national self-respect, it did 
not help in a positive way, but left constructive work to reac- 
tionary elements It will be' sad if that mistake is repeated for a 
third time 

But Mr Rajagopalachari still stood alone * No more now than 
at any time since his breach with Mr Gandhi and resignation from 
the Congress did he obtain any backing from within its ranks It 
seems probable that many Congressmen regretted in their hearts 
the course to which Mr -Gandhi had committed the whole party 
in 1942 , but they were, if an5dhing, less willing than they had been 
then to question his authonty, now that they were barred from all 
communication with him Nor, if they had known what he was 
thinking, would they have been encouraged to listen to Mr 
Rajagopalachan From time to tune Mr Gandhi was \vnting to 
Lord Wavell as he had ivntten to Lord Linlithgow, and, when the 
correspondence was published m June 1944, it was clear to all the 
world that he had not so far budged an inch from the position he 
had taken up in 1942 He contmued to argue that the fateful 
resolution was framed to serve the interests not only of India but 
of Britain and the United Nations and that the blame for the sub- 
sequent disorder and bloodshed lay entirely on the Government 
To Lord Wavell's plea for co-operation in the existing administra- 
tion, Central and Provmcial, or, failing that, at least m the discus- 
sion of the problems of the future, his response amounted to a flat 
refusal Co-operation, he ivrote, required equality and mutual 
trust between the parties Both were wanting Nor had Congress- 
men any faith in ^e Government's competence ‘to ensure India’s 
future good’. There was no sign in these letters of a change of 
attitude, of a more constructive or conciliatory policy than 'Quit 
India ’ He allowed himself, indeed, to com another of those extra- 
vagant phrases which had done so much harm in 1942 Forgetting, 
it would seem, that responsible parliamentary government ivas 
operating m six of the eleven Provinces and might be operating 
m them all if the Congress bad so wshed — forgetting, too, that 
I ‘Wc’ can only mean the Congress here • Ibid , p 28 
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coalition Government with Sikh and Hindu members, on the main- 
tenance of which the communal peace of the Province depended. 
Mr Jinnah's attack contmued till at last, in June 1944, the Premier 
was expelled from the League — an incident which recalled Iilr 
Rajagopalachari’s virtual expulsion from the Congress— and its 
electoral support of the Unionist Party withdrawn That in 
itself, however, was a sign of Mr Jinnah's failure He had cer- 
tainly shaken the Government, but he had not brought it down 

Meantime, his attitude to the major problem of India’s future 
was quite unchanged The Moslem-majonty Provinces must have 
Pakistan, he repeated again and agam, and Pakistan meant sheer 
Partition with no link left between the parts save such voluntary 
agreements as might be concluded between wholly independent 
sovereign states If Britain were honest, she would a^it the 
necessity of this division of India He had cnticised the Cnpps 
proposals because they conceded only the principle of Pakistan 
and did not make its realisation a condition of the settlement At 
a Session of the League, at the end of 1943, he went further Parti- 
tion, he said, should not be left to the decision of the Indian parties 
The British Government should put it through Then, and only 
then it would be able to transfer power to a free Pakistan and a 
free Hindustan And he matched the Congress’ ‘Quit India' with 
a new slogan for the League ‘Divide and Quit ' * That in effect was 
the only answer he gave some weeks later to Lord Wavell's appeal 
for CO operation He denounced his pointed reference to geography 
as deliberately provocative, and, echoing the language so often 
used by Congress spokesmen, he declared that the Bntish Govern- 
ment's demand for a unity which it knew to be unobtainable was 
merely a device for mamtammg its 'impenalistic stranglehold' on 
India * Mr Jmnah, m fact, seemed to have closed his mmd, as 
obstinately as Mr Gandhi, to the necessity of the Hmdu-Moslem 
problem being solved by agreement between Hmdus and Moslems 
Both of them were demanding that the British Government should 
deal with it for them, and by methods that were equally impractic 
able ‘Divide and Quit 'meant imposing Partition by force ‘Quit 
India ’ meant leaving her peoples to fight it out 

2 MR GANDHI AND MR JINNAIF 

\VhiIe Indian pohtics remained in the gnp of a seemingly 
unbreakable deadlock, the external situation was being rapidly 
1 Tunes of India 27 December 1943 • Reuter, Bombaj, 11 March 
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India ' policy was now out of date. At previous crises he had shown 
no hesitation in declaring his opinion and inducing his colleagues 
sooner or later to adopt it. Nowhe was more diffident. 'What can 
I do?' he said: 'I cannot withdraw the “August Resolution’", 
since, it was explained, it could only be rvithdrawn by the A.I.C.C. 
who hftd passed it.^ 'Even if I was quite well,’ he wrote to Lord 
Wavell, ‘ I could do little or nothing unless I know the mind of the 
Working Committee of Congress.'* A few weeks later Mr. Gandhi 
took a bolder line. He now told Lord Wavell that he would advise 
the Working Committee that in the changed situation civil dis- 
obedience was no longer practicable and that the Congress ought 
now to co-operate fully in the war effort — on two conditions. First, 
the independence of India must be immediately declared. Second, 
a National Government must be formed at the Centre, responsible 
to the Central Assembly and in control of all matters except mili- 
tary operations during the war.» Thisseconddemand was virtually 
. identical with the ultimatum which had brought the Cripps Mission 
to an end, and Mr. Gandhi can scarcely have supposed that it could 
be accepted. 

But, if he was unwilling to commit himself to a real change of 
policy towards.the Government, he was ready, it seemed, to renew 
the attempts he had made, on the eve the rebellion, to persuade 
the Moslem League to join forces with the Congress.* In a letter 
to Mr. Jinnah, written in 1943, he had proposed that they should 
meet. ‘Why should not both you and I approach the great ques- 
tion of communal unity as men determined on finding a common 
solution? ’® The Government’s decision to allow Mr. Gandhi to 
take no part in politics during his detention had precluded the 
delivery of this letter, and its contents were only kno\vn to Mr. 
Jinnah when, shortly after his release, Mr. Gandhi authorised its 
publication. Mr. Jinnah made no comment. In July, at about the 
same time as his new approach to Lord Wavell, Mr. Gandhi re- 
newed his request for a meeting, and now Mr. Jinnah replied 
inviting him to his house at Bombay in August.® They met on 
September 9.’ 

If these two men could have re-established a Congress-League 
accord and could then have persuaded their respective parties to 
accept it, the major obstacle to the swift and complete emancipa- 

1 The Times, June i, 1944: Press telegram, New Delhi, June 5, 

* Reuter, New Delhi, i July 1944. * G. to W., 27 July J94t* 

* Report, Part II. pp. 298-9. * Dawn, 17 May 1944. 

* G. to J., 17 July; J. to G., ^ July X944. Information I^pt, I.O. 

T The delay was due to Mr. Jinnah's temporary indisposition. 
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matters of common concern might be dealt with by a joint board 
of control — that there could be no matters of common concern to 
two separate sovereign states. And, if the kind of settlement pro- 
posed was thus quite unacceptable to Mr. Jinnah, so was the 
method and the timing for bringing it about. The actual wording 
of the formula quoted above did not make it clear whether the 
decision on Partition should be made, and, if in favour of it, put 
into effect, before or after the full transfer of power from the 
British to an Indian Government. Whatever Mr. Rajagopalachari’s 
interpretation may have been, there was no doubt about Mr. 
•Gandhi’s. He had not abandoned his 'cart-before-the-horse' 
technique. He continued to insist that Hindu-Moslem unity was 
‘ not to be achieved without the foreign ruling power being ousted’. 
Any pact concluded now would be implemented in the constitution 
to be framed ' by the Provisional Government contemplated in the 
formula or by an authority specially set up by it after British fower 
is withdrawn * — a reversion, in fact, to the sort of procedure con- 
templated in the 'Quit India’ resolutions of 1942. Even if the 
kind of Pakistan offered him had been acceptable, Mr. Jinnah was 
bound to reject this method of bringing it into being. He had 
always made it plain that the ‘division’ must precede the 
‘quitting’.^ 

In Hindu circles the breakdown of the negotiations was regarded 
with mixed feelings. The more moderate-minded regretted, no 
doubt, that yet another attempt at a Hindu-Moslem entente had 
failed. But there were many Hindus — and not only in the ranks 
of the uncompromising Mahasabha — ^who heard of the breakdown 
with rehef, so anxious were they lest their great leader should 
commit himself to the ‘vivisection of Mother India’. The spokes- 
men of the League, for their part, rejoiced that the Moslems had 
been saved from falling into yet another Hindu trap. Yet it could 
not be said that the prospects of an ultimate Hindu-Moslem settle- 
ment had been worsened by the conference. The gulf was no 
wider. It had narrowed, indeed, in one important respect. Not so 
very long ago, Mr. Gandhi had claimed that the Congress repre- 
sented all the peoples and communities of India and was entitled 
to ‘ take delivery ’ of the government without prior agreement with 
any other party.® Now he had at last admitted ‘ the preponderat- 
ing influence and position of the Moslem League’ in Moslem poli- 
tics and was prepared to discuss with its leader a programme of 

* The correspondence was published in all theleading Indian neu'spapers. 

* See p. 173 above. 
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more attractive to the League whose spokesmen had long been 
accustomed to denounce the Liberals as players of Mr. Gandhi’s 
game, all the more dangerous to the Moslem cause because of 
their seeming aloofness from the Congress. In any case Mr. 
Jinnah’s reaction was almost a matter of course. When Sir 
Tej, having now formed his ‘Conciliation Committee’ (as it was 
presently called), asked him for an interview ‘in order to obtain 
clarification on the practical aspects of the problem ’ of Pakistan, 
he replied that he could not recognise the Non-Party Conference 
or its Committee and therefore could not do what he was asked. 
Sir Tej, thereupon, announced that his Committee would proceed 
with its inquiry on the basis of the League's resolutions, Mr. 
Jinnah’s speeches and letters and other relevant material. Equally 
inevitable was Sir Tej’s difficulty as to the Moslem representatives 
on his Committee. He eventually obtained the services of five in a 
total membership of twenty-nine; but none of them was an out- 
standing personality in the Moslem community. Discouraging, 
too, was the failure to secure the co-operation of Dr. Ambedkar, 
the acknowledged leader of the Scheduled Castes. The two harijam 
appointed on the Committee had little standing. This weakness in 
the representation of the two greatest minorities was accentuated 
by the strength of the Hindu quota which included ilr. Jayakar 
and Mr. N. R. Sarkar. The Central Government’s promised 
sympathy \vith any authoritative effort to tackle the constitu- 
tional problem was duly forthcoming: the information and statis- 
tics asked for were promptly supplied. And the comprehensive 
and straightfonvard questionnaire, drafted at the end of December 
for circulation to all parties, was proof that the Committee knew 
its way about the complex constitutional field. It put the right 
questions, and it put them plainly. Whatever the upshot might 
be. Sir Tej and his colleagues were evidently intending to do what 
— it had long seemed obvious — ^had to be done if ever the deadlock 
was to be broken. The real facts and issues were to be examined 
and discussed in India by Indians.* 

While the Committee was at work during the early months of 
1945, the pattern of Indian politics was shifting. Though most of 
its leaders were still in detention, the Congress had become more 
active and seemed to be regaining some of the ground it had lost 
before and after the rebellion. It had abandoned its boycott of 
the Central Assembly in the previous November, and in tlie course 

1 Mr. Aroery had pleaded for Indian investigations of this kind as long 
ago as 1940. Report, Part II, 258. 
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recovery of the Province from the worst disaster it had suffered for 
generations past But nothing of that sort happened On the 
contrary, party faction had never been so violent and irresponsible 
In order to prevent the passage of a bill dealing with secondary 
education — a highly controversial question because of its com 
munal implications — the Opposition drowned debate in disorder 
Once an attempt was made to carry off the mace The deadlock 
brought about by this travesty of parliamentary government was 
only ended by the prorogation of the session by the Governor 
(Mr R G Casey) When the Assembly met again, the proceedings 
were more orderly, and the Ministry was threatened not so much 
by the violence of the Opposition as by intrigue and dissension 
within the ranks of its own supporters At the end of March (1945), 
a group of them crossed the floor of the house and Ministers uere 
defeated Thereupon, the Governor, confronted with the neces 
sity of securing supply for the next financial year by Apnl i, and 
with the certainty that no stable Mmistry could be constituted 
took over the government under Section 93 ' 

At the same time a similar situation had developed in Sind 
There, too, the ‘Moslem League Ministry’ was defeated owing to 
discord among its supporters, but in this case, after a vigorous 
personal intervention by Mr Jmnah, a new ‘ League Ministry’ was 
formed under the previous Premier, Sir G H Hidayatuliah This 
demonstration of Mr Jmnah's authonty scarcely compensated for 
the setbacks which the League had suffered in the N W F P and 
Bengal, but it was difficult to determine to what extent those set- 
backs affected its position and prospects as a whole The results 
of the by elections durmg the last two years had been as favourable 
as before Of the ii elections to Moslem seats in the Provinces 
from the middle of 1943 to the middle of 1945 the League won 8, 
independent Moslems 3 Congress Moslems none All four of the 
elections to the Central Legislature were won by the League * 
Naturally enough, Mr Jmnah claimed that this trend would be 
confirmed if general elections were held for all the Legislatures 
and meantime he refused to make the slightest change of front 

1 The Provincial figures do not include Bengal whence the results arc 
not yet available In the Punjab the Unionist Party and the League foi^t 
elections on a single ‘ticket’ till the rupture occurred in Ma> 1944 
one Unionist victory since that date has been listed under indcpcnucnt 
Moslems’ For the results up to the summer of 1943 see p 184 above 
The totals for the Provinces since 1937 and for the Centre since iWj 
taken together now read League 66 independent Moslems 18, Congress 
Moslems 6 
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not made public, but it was generally attributed to a grooving 
uneasiness among the Princes as to the political and economic 
future of the States as a whole and in particular as to alleged 
encroachments by the Political Department at the Centre on the 
domestic autonomy of individual States. 

Meantime, public opinion in Britain was becoming increasingly 
impatient with the long protraction of the deadlock. It had wel- 
comed the British Government’s undertaking in 1942 to convoke 
a constitutional convention immediately after the war and to 
acquiesce in any settlement acceptable to the major Indian parties 
and conformable with British obligations. Nor had it been ques- 
tioned at that time that it was no longer Britain's business to take 
a hand in constitution-making, that it was now for the Indians 
alone to frame their own system of government as the peoples of 
the Dominions had framed theirs- That this would prove a harder 
task in India than it had in the Dominions had been plain enough, 
but it had been widely hoped that the difficulties and dissensions 
would somehow be overcome when Indian patriots of all com- 
munities and parties realised that only by a settlement of some 
sort could they attain full freedom. But three years had passed 
since the Cripps Mission, and the prospects of agreement between 
the main political forces in India seemed no brighter now than they 
did then. The appointment of the Conciliation Committee was a 
hopeful sign, but it was feared that the chances of its success were 
gravely impaired by its inadequate representation of the great 
minorities. Thus the desire which the British people as a whole 
had clearly manifested since the outset of the war to see India 
attaining the same free status as the Dominions as soon as the 
fighting was over seemed to have been thwarted. The German 
war, at any rate, was evidently nearing its end, and to all appear- 
ance the Japanese war like^vise would be ended with the Indian 
problem still unsolved. Hence the sense of frustration, so long 
prevalent in India, began to spread to Britain. Even those who 
had been most sympathetic \vith Indian nationalism began to 
wonder whether in fact it was capable of realising its nationhood 
unaided; and the question was raised in Parliament and in the 
press whether an attitude of benevolent aloofness was still the 
right attitude for Britain. Ought not the British Government, it 
was asked, to do something to break the deadlock? If legislation 
were required, ought not Parliament, still ultimately responsible 
for the welfare of India, to revoke its self-denying ordinance? If 
such questions remained imanswcrcd, it was mainly because it was 
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be allotted to the Congress, forty per cent to the League, and 
twenty per cent to the other imnonty parties, » and the Concilia 
tion Committee’s recommendation that the restored Provincial 
Mmistnes should be coalitions was supportedby the Congress press 

Mr Gandhi’s contribution to the discussion was not very posi- 
tive or precise Freedom, he said, might be won ‘^vithout parlia- 
mentary programmes and even without civil disobedience’ * Mr 
Jirmah’s contnbution was wholly negative In a statement to the 
press he repudiated the Conciliation Committee’s proposals out- 
right ‘ They are nothing but handmaids of the Congress,’ he said, 
'and have played and are pla3ang to the tune of Mr Gandhi It 
was thought, however, that he might be willmg to consider the 
League’s representation in an ‘ Ihdianised * Council on the 40-40 20 
basis, smce Nawabzada Liaqat All Khan, the deputy-leader of the 
League, was known to have discussed it with Mr Bhulabhai Desai 
But ever smce the question was first raised m 1940 Mr Jinnah has 
been cautious about accepting ofiice at the Centre He has evi- 
dently thought that it might prejudice the prospects of Pakistan 
to share m the working of the old unitary machine, and, even on 
its existing legal basis, he has always scouted the suggestion, now 
hinted at by the Conciliation Committee and expressly advo- 
cated by the Congress newspapers, that an mterim 'Indianised' 
Council might be responsible de/acfo— it could not be dejure ivith- 
out a basic change m the law — to the old Central Assembly m 
which the Hmdus possess a substantial majonty In other words, 
Mr Jinnah may have been willing to contemplate a change in 
personnel but not in power The latter, he would have said, is Mr 
Gandhi s ‘cart-before-the-horse’ policy 

4 THE SIMLA CONFERENCE 

In Britain, meanwhile, the discussion of the Indian problem had 
been thrown mto the background by the magnitude of current 
events in the West — ^the last phase of the war m Germany, the 
death of President Roosevelt, the preparations for San Francisco 
But m distant India the possibility of ending the long deadlock 
was canvassed ivith a growing excitement i\ hich was further stimu- 
lated by Lord Waveli's visit to London towards the end of JIarch 
and the official admission that political as well as military problems 
were to be discussed Most of the Indian leaders gave voice and 

* The Times 17 May 1945 • Reuter Bombaj, 31 starch 1915 

* I and B Department Kew Delhi 3 Apnl 1945 
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economic development {2) To that end it is proposed to reconsti- 
tute the Central Executive Council so that all its members, except 
the Governor-General and the Commander-m-Chief, would be 
Indian poUtical leaders,^ the Caste Hmdus^ and the Moslems bemg 
equally represented The portfoho of External Affairs (except for 
frontier and tribal matters) would be transferred from the 
Governor-General to an Indian member of the Council, and fully 
'accredited persons uould be appointed to represent India abroad 
(3) In furtherance of this plan Lord Wavell will call a conference 
of party leaders and Provmcial Premiers and ex-Premiers who ^vllI 
be asked to submit to him lists of names from which he can 
select the personnel of the new Council (4) Co-operation at the 
Centre will doubtless make possible the resumption of respon- 
sible government m the ‘Section 93 Provinces’, on the basis, it 
may be hoped, of coalitions of the mam parties (5) These pro- 
posals embody, m the British Government's opinion, ‘the utmost 
progress practicable withm the present constitution', and none of 
them 'iviU m any way prejudice or prejudge the essential form of 
the future permanent constitution or constitutions for India' 

In explainmg these proposals to the House of Commons,* Mr 
Amery stated that the eight members of the Congress Working 
Committee who were still m custody were to be released,* and 
he also announced that the Government intended to make an 
important administrative change The Governor-General, he 
pointed out, might possibly be embarrassed on occasion by his 
‘dual position of bemg concerned as head of the Government of 
India ivith the defence of Indian interests and at the same time of 
representing the specific material interests of this country’ It had 
been decided, therefore, to appoint a Bntish High Commissioner 
m India to negotiate on the Bntish Government's behalf in such 
matters— one more proof of the measure of self-government 
already attained by India 

It was as a means not only of breaking the existing deadlock 

1 This as explained m the statement, would require a small amendment 
of the Ninth Schedule to the Act of 1935 which requires that not less than 
three members of the Council should have had at least ten years' service 
under the Crown m India 

» The use of this term was vehemently denounced by Jlr Gandhi who 
has always sought to minimise the distinction between the ‘outcastes 
(hanjans) and the rest of the Hindu community but the term has Jong 
been m common use to describe those Hindus who are not 'outcastes 

» Hansard, H of C , ccccxi, 1837-45 

* The other seven had been released mostly on grounds of health at 
various times since 1942 
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—the Presidents of the Congress and the League, the Congress 
Leader and the League Deputy-Leader m the Central Assembly 
(Mr Bhulabhai Desai and Nawabzada Liaqat Ah Khan), 
the Congress and League Leaders m the Council of State, the 
Leaders of the Nationalist Party and of the European group in 
the Assembly, and one representative of the Scheduled Castes 
and one of the Sikhs The preponderance of the Congress and the 
League in this list was manifest, and the Indian Christians and 
the Anglo-Indians protested agamst their exclusion ^ But, apart 
from the desirability of keeping the personnel as small as possible, 
it was a realistic selection , for it had long been evident that there 
would be no senous obstacle to a general settlement if only the 
Congress and the League agreed 

In the short speech with which Lord Wavell opened the Con- 
ference, he reaffirmed his hope that its outcome would pave the 
way to a final solution of the complex constitutional problem 
'You must accept my leadership for the present Until there is 
some agreed change in the constitution, I am responsible to His 
Majesty's Government for the good government and welfare of 
India I ask you to believe in me as a smcere friend of India '* 

Opinion at the outset was optumstic, and not, perhaps, wthout 
reason For the great party which had done most to present 
agreement in the past was now bent, it seemed, on obtaining it 
This was a stnkmg change of front For the ' Wavell Offer ’ was 
essentially the same as the intenm proposals of the 'Cnpps Offer', 
and acceptance of it would imply that the Congress was now inll- 
ing to share in the Central Government without a basic change m 
the existing constitution and to take its full part in the war effort 
— ^the two points on which the rupture had occurred in 1942 It 
would mean, in fact, that the Congress leaders now concurred ivith 
the general opinion that the ‘ Quit India ' policy was a mistake and 
were seekmg to recover the ground they had lost thereby in the 
judgment of their fellow countrymen and of the world at large * 
Mr Rajagopalachan claimed, indeed, during the session of the 
Conference, that ‘ goodwill and mutual trust ' betw een the Congress 
and the Bntish people had been ‘to a large extent ' restored * But, 

1 The Times 26 June 1945 • Ibtd 

* After the breakdoivTi of the Conference Mr Vallabhbhai Patel an 
influential member of the Congress Working Committee said ' Some people 
have made the charge that Congress a^olded assuming responsibility ^\ e 
have proved it is a false chaise We have also put ourselves right before 
world opinion ’ I and B Dept , New Delhi 18 July 1945 

* Statesman 4 July 1945 
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submitted, two of whom, however, v ere Maulana Azad and Mr 
Asaf Ah Maulana Azad himself made it clear that the inclusion 
of those two last-named Moslems in the Congress panel was a 
matter of prmciple The Congress, he said, is ‘ essentially a national 
organisation, and it cannot possibly be a party to any arrange- 
ment, howsoever temporary it may be, that prejudices its national 
character, tends to impair the growth of nationalism, and reduces 
Congress directly or mdirectly to a communal body’ * It was not 
to be expected that the Congress, though its composition is over- 
whelmingly Hindu, should abandon its traditional claim to be the 
one super-communal party, but it might be argued that, if all 
Congressmen were communally neutral, it did not matter vitally 
to which communities its representatives on the Council belonged, 
and the occupation of any places in the Moslem quota by Congress 
Moslems was bound to be resisted by the League Though the 
position was not the same as it was after the first Provincial elec- 
tions under the Act of 1935, though the Council was to be an inter- 
party Coalition, though the leaders of the League were on the 
Congress list, nevertheless the reassertion of the Congress claim 
mevitably reminded Moslems of what happened m 1937 It was 
on that same claim that the decision to form ‘pure’ Congress 
Mmistnes m the ‘Congress Provinces' was based — the decision 
which set the Moslems on the path towards Pakistan * Congress- 
men might, it IS true, have protested that there was no longer any 
fear of that ' Was not their willingness to take part in the Con- 
ference’, they might say, ‘a proof that the old talk about “taking 
delivery’’ and “ a Congress Raj ’’ belonged as much to the past as 
“Quit India’’? The proposed new Council was to be a Coalition, 
and no one had suggested that the Congress was to have the majo- 
nty of the seats in it ’ But to that the League, no doubt, Mould 
have replied ‘ But we are only considering an intenm arrangement 
Does the Congress plan for a great Constituent Assembly to deter- 
mine a permanent constitution for all India by majority vote also 
belong to the past?^ You can only still our fears, you can only 

Hindu Moslem panty in the Counal his Working Committee denounced 
them as intended to break the sohdanty of the Indian nation’ and de- 
clared that the plan would be resisted by all possible means’, even ii it 
were accepted by the Conference Reuter Poona, 26 June 1945 

1 Associated Press Simla 14 July 1945 Pandit Nehru is reported to 
have said a few days later 'Congress has a national foundation Its doors 
are open to all It is now impossible for Congress to shift from that founda 
tion If it does so. It will die ’ Associated Press Lahore 17 July 1915 
» See pp 181-3 above * See p 170 above. 
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India after the failure of the Conference Do not any of you be dis 
couraged by this set back We shall overcome our difficulties in the 
end The future greatness of India is not in doubt 

It was too much, perhaps, to expect that there would be no 
recriminations Hindu newspapem pmned the responsibility for 
the breakdown on Mr Jmnah or on Lord Wavell for not over- 
riding Mr Jmnah ‘By allowmg the nght to dictate success or 
failure’, said the Hindustan Times, ‘Lord Wavell has nuUified all 
his previous firmness and tact A National Government with- 
out the League need not and should not mvolve any injury to the 
Muslim commumty The only course is to leave the League 
alone for the present and allow the good sense of the Muslim 
community to bring pressure upon it to change its ways Moslem 

newspapers were equally uncompromising, and, just as the Con- 
gress leaders, after rejectmg the ‘Cripps Offer', had asserted that 
it was a C3mical plot and a ‘salted mme',^ so now Mr Jmnah 
declared that ' on the final exammation and analysis of the Wavell 
Plan we found that it was a snare But, though Mr Jmnah would 
thus seemmgly admit the chief share of responsibility for the 
breakdown of the Conference, it does not follow that his case uas 
so weak, his mtransigence so unreasonable, as to have made it 
possible for Lord Wavell to override it His case was frankly 
stated to the press, both during and after the Conference, and 
impartial students of Indian pohtics must judge it on its merits 
In sum it was as follows 


(i) The fact that the Moslem League is backed by the great 
majonty of Indian Moslems is proved by the number of Moslem 
seats it holds in the Legislatures and by the consistent results of 
by-elections (2) The policy of the League is Pakistan or the 
Partition of India Smce 1940, therefore, the League had refused 
to jom a Central Government unless the British Government 
promised Partition after the war and unless the Moslems, being a 
separate nation, were given half the seats on the Council (3) The 
League could not be expected to waive the first of these conditions 
if the second were also rejected, and it was now proposed tliat 
beside the equal quotas allotted to the Moslems and the Caste 
Hmdus, a number of seats should be filled by representatives of 
other communities * Thus the Moslems would be in a minonty 
(4) While those other communities — the Scheduled Castes, for 


1 I and B Dept New Delhi ii and 14 July 1945 
•Seep 218 ai»ve ^ * The Times 16 July 19-15 , , 

•Mr Jmnah stated that the ‘Wavell Plan* contemplated a Mosicni 
quota of one-third 
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which it has been suspended; but it must be remembered that 
Congress leaders have pointed out the difficulty of operating 
responsible government in the Provinces while government is not 
responsible at the Centre and that Mr. Jinnah has repeatedly 
declared that he would never acquiesce in the return to office of 
‘pure' Congress Ministries in the Congress-majority Provinces. 
But, if coalition Ministries can be formed — and it has been sug- 
gested more than once in Congress circles that this is the right 
policy — the way ^vill be dear for devising and convoking a 
Constitutional Convention. 

It was mainly, no doubt, to discuss the question of this Conven- 
tion with the new Labour Government that Lord Wavell paid a 
second visit to London at the end of August. The upshot of it 
was made known, soon after his return to Delhi, in a broadcast to 
the Indian people (September 19).* He had been authorised, he 
said, immediately after the elections, to discuss with representa- 
tives of the new Provincial Assemblies whether the proposals of 
1945 for the setting-up of a constitution-making body were 
acceptable^ or whether some alternative plan might be preferred, 
and also to discuss \vith representatives of the Indian States how 
they can best play their part. The British Government on its side 
would consider forthwith the content of the treaty which, as 
stated in 1942, would have to be concluded between Britain and 
India.® He would also, after the elections, make another attempt 
to reconstitute his Executive Council. He concluded the broad- 
cast with an assurance of the British people's desire 'to help India 
which has given us so much help in \vinning the ^va^ ’, and wth an 
appeal to Indians ' to show that they have the wisdom, faith, and 
courage to determine in what way they can ,6est reconch’e fherr 
differences, and how their coimtry can be governed by Indians for 
Indians’. 

So far, so good, but, in view of all that has happened in recent 
years, what chance is there, it may be asked, that Indian discussion 
^vill result in Indian agreement? And would it not help to bring 
about agreement, it has been said, if the British Government were 
to impose a time-limit? If it pledged itself to abdicate, to sur- 
render all its remaining powers, at a certain date — at the end of 

1 For full text see Document No. 5, p. 299. . . 

* For these proposals, see Report, II, 337, and for arguments in favour 01 
a smaller Convention, III, 35-7. 

s See p. 214 above. 
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enable the people of India to govern themselves as fully as any 
other people m the world ^ 

It does not follow that the Bntish people are dismterested The 
future of India, it need hardly be said, cannot be a matter of 
mdifference to those who have been so closely concerned with her 
past Nor is it only a question of sentiment or of matenal con 
siderations the discharge of Bntish obligations is an essential 
factor m the final settlement For these and many other reasons a 
larger section of the British pubhc is interested in the Indian 
problem than at any tune withm hvmg memory They will 
closely watch developments m India, and they will be anxious 
to do anythmg they can to help India to her freedom And it 
seems just possible that there might ultimately be something they 
could do If the worst comes to the worst, if m the end the Indian 
leaders fail to agree, or if they find themselves impelled towards a 
decision which they feel in their hearts to be wrong, is it not con- 
cievable that in the last resort they might be willing at least to 
consider such constructive suggestions as might be tendered by 
those neutrals who know and care more about India than any one 
else m the outer world The Bntish Government cannot mpose, 
but it could, at need, propose a settlement 

1 This point was made in the Wavell Proposals see p 295 below 
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Partition would not be one clean cut The two Moslem majority 
areas in north-west and north east India might bf Imked in one 
federal sy§tem, but they would be separated from each other by 
over 700 miles of Hmdu majority territory Nor can it be 
assumed that the process of disruption would stop there Already 
a movement is afoot m Madras for establishmg an independent 
Dravidian state m the south, and it seems probable that some at 
least of the leadmg Indian Prmces, while willmg to share m a 
union of all India, would refuse to be mcorporat^d in any lesser 
unit and demand an independent status of their own 

Set against such a fragmentation of India the merits of political 
unity seem obvious enough 

(1) It IS the natural response to physical conditions Mountains 
and the sea cut off India from the rest of the world, but not the 
various parts of India from one another In sharp and significant 
contrast with Europe, the coastlme of India Is remarkably un- 
broken, and the only natural barrier inside it is easily surmount- 
able by modem transport 

(2) Union means security It enables India to mobilise all her 
resources for the common defence of her common frontiers against 
aggression from without Withm, there can be no war save civil 
war Union, imposed by the Bntish Raj, rescued India from 
centuries of mvasion and internal strife for nearly another century 
it has saved her from suffering the fate of war ndden Europe it 
gives her now a far greater measure of stability and secunty than 
Europe can hope to attam for many years to come 

(S) UnKjn Similarly reSects thenataral economic unity oS India. 
British India has long constituted one of the greatest free trade 
areas in the world If the Indian States were linked with it m a 
new form of union, the whole sub continent would be safeguarded 

agamst the economic nationalism which inflamed and impoverished 

Europe before 1939 

(4) Union involves mtercoramunal collaboration m its service, 
and it may well be that it is only by the communal leaders and 
parties thus working together in a common field that the old 
antagonisms and suspicions can be blunted and in course of time 
dissolved 

(5) Union, finally, would enable India to take the place in world 
society to which she is entitled by her size, her matenal and 
resources, and her histoncal and cultural traditions A United 
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might be treated, would be essentially Moslem Their govern- 
ments, their civil and military services, their educational systems, 
would be predominantly Moslem They would be able to ensure 
the maximum of economic development free from the stranglehold 
of Hindu financiers and industrialists Last but not least, Parti- 
tion would dispel the dread that lurks in Moslem minds lest, in the 
slow course of time, their faith itself might be gradually infected 
and overgrown by Hinduism 

(5) Partition would not only strengthen and safeguard the 
Moslems m their homelands The existence of a powerful Moslem 
State would also improve the standing and enhance the self- 
respect of the Moslem mmonties who would perforce be left out- 
side its borders, encompassed by Hmdus It would help them to 
claim and obtain their rights and to resist the moral pressure of 
Hmduism ^ 

The difficulties and drawbacks of Partition may be summansed 
as follows 

(i) The demarcation of the frontiers would be a serious and 
thorny problem for both the two projected Moslem States The 
bulk of the Sikh community is located m the Punjab and in the 
Punjab States, and the Sikh reaction to the prospect of a Moslem 
Raj m Pakistan closely corresponds to the Jloslem reaction to the 
prospect of a Hindu Raj in an undivided India But the exclusion 
of the Sikhs from Pakistan presents an almost insoluble adminis- 
trative problem and would greatly unpaints military and economic 
strength 2 In North-east India the problem of delimitation would 
be scarcely easier The Moslems number about sixty per cent of 
the population of the area as a whole, but only about thirty four 
per cent in Assam Can Assam's assent to mclusion m a Moslem 
State be taken for granted^ It is suggested, again, that the Hindu- 
majonty districts of western Bengal might be transferred to the 
adjacent Hmdu State, but might not that provoke a similar out- 
burst of Bengali patnotism among the Hindus as that vhich 
greeted the partition of the Province m 1905 and led to its undoing 
m 1911? What, finally, is to happen to Calcutta — a city which 
contains three times as many Hindus as Moslems and whose great ^ 
commercial and cultural interests are dominantly Hindu? It has 
long been a focus of communal antagonism Can it be quietly cut 

* See Report Part III pp 79-So » 1, n,vi«.on 

* For the suggested exclusion of the Hindu majority Ambali u • 
see Report, Part III, pp 81-4 
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with China or the Powers of the West, but with Iran or Burma or 
Siam. 

Those are formidable drawbacks, and yet it seems more than 
probable that the great majority of the Moslems in their present 
mood would choose to face them and endure them rather than 
submit to a Hindu Raj in any shape or form. It behoves, then, all 
those who care for India’s welfare — and indeed for the welfare of 
the world-society of which India is an inseparable part — to think, 
and think again, whether some constitutional system might not 
be devised which would meet the practical and emotional needs 
of the Moslems without completely shattering the unity of India. 

2. THE PROVINCES 

To deal first with the Provinces is not to prejudge the problem 
of the Centre. Whether India is partitioned or not, the Provinces, 
possibly with some local adjustments of their frontiers, will remain 
as basic territorial units of administration. It is only the scope of 
their autonomy that affects the Central problem; and the question 
to be examined in this section is not what a Province's powers 
should be but how they should be exercised. This question has 
been at least as much discussed in India, both publicly and behind 
the scenes, as the Central question, especially with regard to the. 
possible restoration of responsible government in the 'Section 93 
Provinces'; and, now that opinions about it have begun to settle, 
a stretch of common ground is seen to be taking shape. 

Of the proposals that have so far been made, the following are 
the most important. 

(1) The constitution should contain a declaration of fundamental 
rights appl5nng to the Central and Provincial field alike, and 
guaranteeing to communities and individuals the freedoms which 
must be respected in any modem civilised society. These rights 
should be so defined as to facilitate as far as possible their main- 
tenance in the courts. 

(2) Since the surest safeguard of the peace of India will be the 
sovereignty of the law, the constitution must be regarded as 
peculiarly sacrosanct and permanent. It should be subject to 
amendment only by special processes and b^^ special majorities.* 

1 The Copahation Committee recommended that tlie constitution should 
be subject to amendment only by the vote of at least tt\o-thirds of each 
chamber of the Central Legislature and of the Legislature of each unit ot 
the Union. 
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the representation given to Hindus (other than Scheduled Castes) 
m spite of the great dispanty m their respective population 
strength,’! It was also recommended that the Central Executive 
should be a composite or coalition Cabm’et reflecting the strength 
of the communities m the Legislature These proposals constituted 
on the face of it a remarkable concession The idea of a communal 
settlement at the Centre on the basis of 40-40-20 was, it is true, 
already in the air But Mr Bhulabhai Desai’s proposals dealt only 
with an intermi arrangement, whereas the Committee was here 
concerned with the permanent constitution Nor did its recom- 
mendations merely ‘he on the table', an expression of opinion by 
Liberals who had small responsibility and commanded virtually no 
votes They were at once accepted and applauded by the Congress 
press 'The Committee,’ said the Hindustan Times, ‘has evolved 
an alternative to the demand for Pakistan which should be accept- 
able to all reasonable Muslims 

This issue was, as has been seen, discussed at Simla , and it would 
be evidence agam that the deadlock was not quite so stiff as it had 
been if Mr Jmnah was ivillmg at least to consider the construction 
of a Council m which the Moslem quota would be less than fifty per 
cent But that is uncertam, and m any case it was only ivith 
regard to a temporary arrangement For the future Mr Jmnah 
stood firm for Pakistan 

It must be remembered that, at Simla and on other occasions, . 
Hmdu Moslem panty has been discussed with reference to a Centre 
for Bntish India only If all India is to form one Union, what about 
the representation of the Indian States? Smce the great majonty 
of their Rulers are Hmdus and smce the Hindu quota of their 
aggregate population is nearly sixty per cent as against a Moslem 
quota of about thirteen per cent , would not their junction with 
Bntish India at the Centre upset the communal balance? This 
difiBculty, however, might not prove to be insuperable If the 
Pnnces are bent on preservmg the unity of India, would they 
not be willing to defy the logic of anthmetic and adjust their 
representation at the Centre to that of British India if this should 
prove to be essential m order to avoid a Hmdu Raj and so prevent 
Partition 

It would seem, then, that m the Central field also, though the 
problem is far knottier there than m the Provinces, the deadlock 
has perceptibly begun to loosen It may be worth considering 

I Conabation Committee Pamphlet No 10 

» 10 April 1945 
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Assembly would be elected on a Provmcial basis, preferably in- 
directly by the Provmcial Legislatures— just as the States' mem- 
bers would be appointed on a State basis— and, secondly, that, 
when they came to the Centre, they would regard themselves not 
as representatives of India but as the agents of their Provmces 
That was the conception of the Centre held by Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan, no academic doctrmaire but a practical statesman He 
described it as an ‘agency* — and Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan 
used the same word m submitting the same conception — ‘a body 
set up by the units to control and supervise the Central admims- 
trative machmery and to see that the work entrusted to it by the 
Provmces is carried on eflhciently, amicably and justly'. Such a 
Centre, Sir Sikander declared, could not be ‘ a dommeering Centre 
which may undermme their [the Moslems’] power and authonty 
in the Moslem-majonty Provinces' And, as if to stress Provincial 
independence and to blunt the edge of separatist sentiment, he 
suggested that a -group of Provmces might be entitled, after ten 
or fifteen or twenty-five years, to ‘reconsider their position’ in the 
light of expenence and, if they chose, secede ' 

This idea of an ' Agency Centre' is a constitutional novelty It 
envisages a new kind of Federahsm, so new, indeed, as to deserve 
a different name It contemplates something between a normal 
Federation and a mere Confederacy or League. On the one hand, 
it does not attempt to fit the different entities concerned into the 
framework of a smgle nationhood, but only the less ambitious task 
of securing their combmation for essential common purposes On 
the other hand, the Centre it postufetes is more than a consultative 
and CO operative Council it is a Government, executive and legis- 
lative, with its o\vn constitutional status, its own powers, its own 
administrative services The proposal, in fact, is a true via media, 
and it seems conceivable that the Hindus, having already begun 
to move towards a settlement, might at least consider the possi- 
bility of settmg foot on this middle path and that the Moslems for 
their part might at least be wiUmg to weigh its merits against 
those of the path to Partition 

One pomt in the Moslem case remains — the desire to consolidate 
the Moslem-majonty areas, the ‘national homelands ’, into ‘ Moslem 
States'. This is not, as has been seen,* a new desire It prompted 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal's appeal in 1930 for the recognition of the 
Moslems as ‘a distinct political entity’ and for the creation to that 

I Punjab Legislative Assembly Debates vol x\i No 8 pp 353 *^ 

* See p 189 above and Report, Part II, pp 198-9 
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through the reduction in the number of its departments and per- 
sonnel and in the size of its Legislature. Nor would a Regional 
Government be functionless. It might act as the guarantor of 
internal security. Its constituent Provinces might conceivably 
endow it with power to co-ordinate and control their police forces 
in the event of an outbreak of disorder so serious as to strain, as 
such outbreaks in the past have often strained, the resources of a 
single Province, Next in importance to security <x)mes economic 
progress, and it seems probable that, if a Regional Government 
did come into being, the Provinces would give it charge of econo- 
mic planning and industrial development for the Region as a 
whole — ^an arrangement which would considerably modify the 
■disintegrating effect of transferring such powers from the Centre 
to the separate Provinces. 

Whatever its prospective merits and drawbacks may be, 
Regionalism need not, of course, be applied as its authors applied 
it, to the whole of India. Symmetry is not a necessary feature of 
the Indian constitution. It would not matter if only the Moslem- 
majority Provinces wanted Regions and the Hindu-majority 
Provinces preferred to stay as they are : the operation of the Centre 
would be unaffected if some Provinces were represented there 
through Regions and others separately. Nor would it matter if the 
Indian States chose to be grouped as States for association with 
British India at the Centre, though, if Regions were in fact estab- 
lished, States which they encircled or adjoined would doubtless 
find it in their economic interest to he linked up with them. It 
seems probable, on the wbole, that, if the experiment were tried 
at all, it would be tried, at least to begin wth, only by the Moslem- 
majority Provinces. It was for their sake first and foremost that 
the notion of it was conceived. And it rests wth the Moslems in 
the first instance to decide whether it shall be tried or not. With 
the possible exception of the Sikhs, the other communities would 
have no right or reason to contest the issue. If Regionalism were 
indeed a factor in a Hindu-Moslem settlement, it would be the only 
factor which would not require a prior Hindu-Moslem agreement. 

It may be that the Moslems would be content if their claims 
were met as regards those three aspects of the 'Centre.^ If the 
Hindus could bring themselves to concede an Agency Centre ^yith 
minimal powers and an evenly balanced system of representation, 
it may be that the Moslems would no longer be overmuch con- 
cerned with that other question of territorial consolidation, 
as seems more likely ht the moment, the idea of hloslem statehood 
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in British India, so it has provided in the treaty-system a safe- 
guard of the Princes' rights. And those rights, like- Moslem rights, 
^yere directly threatened by the declared intention of Mr. Gandhi 
and his disciples to replace the British with a Congress Raj. The 
Princes were advised to come to terms with the Congress wthout 
delay, or, in other words, to concede the Congress claim that the 
political difference between British and Indian India should be 
ironed out forthwith and the government 5 f the States converted 
at a stroke into full responsible government- And the lesson of 
1942, the revelation of the lengths to which the Congress under Mr. 
Gandhi’s leadership was prepared to go, was as plain to the Princes 
as to the Moslem League. They refuse, therefore, as firmly as the 
League, to acquiesce in the final withdrawal of British power until 
their future position has been guaranteed. Here is the second 
major obstacle to India’s emancipation, the second element in the 
existing deadlock that needs to be resolved. 

One possible solution would be the same as the League’s— 
Partition ; and the British proposals of 1942 did nOt rule out that 
possibility. They accorded to the States the same right of non- 
adherence to the new constitution as the Provinces, and for the 
same reason — to prevent the attainment of full freedom by the 
majority of the Indian people being permanently blocked by 
minority dissent. But nothing was said at that time as* to the 
status which non-adhering States would occupy, except that a 
revision of their treaty arrangements would have to be negotiated. 
In fact two kinds of status seem possible. 

(i) It would be difficult but not impracticable for a substantial 
group of States — ^not necessarily contiguous in these days of air- 
transport — to be so linked together as to form an independent 
Union of their o\vn. Its strategic position and its economic pros- 
pects would compare not unfavourably with those of PakistM- 
By such a drastic method, it might perhaps be argued, by cutting 
the States clear away from the democratic contagion of the Pro- 
vinces, the Princes could make sure of preserving their prerogativ^ 

Their attitude to the Crown makes it probable that they woul ^ 
wish, the status of their Union to be that of a Dominion, but 
case the treaty-system would presumably lapse. An independcn 
sovereign State, whether within or without the British 
wealth, cannot submit to one-sided external inten'ention of an) 
sort in its domestic affairs. . 

Most of the drawbacks to this form of Partition, and not 
its economic disadvantages, are much the same as those disc 
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only wrecked the hopes of Indian nationhood: they had kept two- 
fifths of India under British rule. The sinister forecast which the 
Congress leaders made when they denounced the British offer of 
the right of non-adherence to the States in 1942 would seem to 
have been justified in the event. The States would be regarded 
as ‘enclaves where foreign authority still prevails '. . . a perpetual 
menace to the freedom of the people of the States as well as the 
rest of India'. ^ 

There are manifest disadvantages, then, in Partition in any form 
to the States themselves ; and the injury it would inflict on India 
as a whole is no less plain. An India deprived of the States would 
have lost all coherence. They stand between all four quarters of 
the country. If no more than the Central Indian States and 
Hyderabad and Mysore were excluded from the Union, the United 
Provinces would be almost completely cut off from Bombay, and 
Bombay completely from Sind.* The strategic and economic 
implications are obvious. India could live if its Moslem limbs in 
the north-west and north-east were amputated, but could it live 
without its midriff? 

Fortunately the Princes' attitude towards Partition has so far 
been very different from that of the Moslem League. Some of their 
ablest Ministers, as has been seen, have condemned it out of hand. 
Not a voice has been heard in the States in favour of it. It might 
prove easier, therefore, to adjust the relations between British and 
Indian India in one Union than to bridge the Hindu-Moslem gulf; 
and, if the statesmen of British India succeed with the latter task, 
they ought not to fail with the former. For the issue, it may be 
repeated, is not steeped in communal emotion: it is dominantly 
constitutional, a question 0/ the form of government. And, deeply 
as Indian democrats may deplore that a liberated India should not 
be a wholly democratic India, surely they will recognise that the 
association of Provinces and States in one Union cannot be brought 
about by force and that it can only be brought about by consent 
if they concede the Princes' claim to settle the political develop- 
ment of their States with their own peoples without external inter- 
ference. If patriotism demands from British Indian politicians at 
least that measure of acquiescence in the hard facts of the situa- 
tion, does it not ask something of the Princes too? Ought they not, 
on their side, to proclaim their allegiance not only to the cause of 
Indian unity but also to the principles of liberalism? Rightly or 
\vrongIy, they believe that power cannot pass to their peoples yet 
1 Report, Part III, p. 149. * See maps on p. 37 above and at end. 
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Britain and India; the Last Chapter 

I BRITISH OBLIGATIONS 

T he preceding chapter was concerned with the kind of settle- 
ment required between Indians in order to set India free But 
there must also be a settlement between the Indian leaders and 
the British Government For the latter has undertaken certain 
responsibilities m India and is obliged to see to it that they are 
honourably discharged That is why the fulfilment of ‘British 
obligations' has always been made a condition of final abdication 
They do not, as nationalist critics have sometimes asserted, raise • 
msuperable obstacles which may serve as an excuse for never 
abdicating On the contrary, the questions they involve can be 
settled much more easily than those involved in the internal 
Indian settlement ^ 

The first question is defence Hitherto Bntam has been pnmanly 
responsible for the security of India against external attack, but it 
IS not now, as the war has shown, and it will not be in the future, 
a matter which concerns Bntam and India only The safety of 
India IS a strategic necessity for all the United Nations On one 
side he the Middle East and the approaches to South Africa and 
the Suez Canal on the other side Chma, Burma, Malaya, the 
Dutch East Indies, and the approaches to Australia and the Pacific 
The defence of India, therefore, will be a vital factor in the new 
system of collective security, but, pending the building up of her 
own military and mechanical strength, she will not be able to 
defend herself unaided For the time being she will require the 
help of other naval, air, and land forces, correlated with her own 
forces m a ]omt system of defence Such strategic combinations 
are necessitated by the conditions of modem warfare, and the 
leasmg to the United States in 1941 of several defence bases on 
British soil in the West Atlantic are proof, if it be needed, that 
those combinations cannot be regarded as lowering a nation's status 
m the world or derogatory to its self-respect 
If free India chooses to remain wthm the Bntish Common- 
wealth, she could rely on the assistance of all its sister-nations, 
but, if she makes the other choice, she could still count oa obtain- 
ing such Bntish help as she might need- For India dominates the 
1 For more detailed treatment of them, see Report, Part III, chap xui 
. 280 
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system would have become an anachromsm and would presumably 
be abrogated by mutual consent ^ 

^ Similar arguments apply to the Bntish pledges to the mmonty 
commumties They are concentrated, so to speak, m the Bntish 
Government's undertakmg not to accept, still less to impose, a 
constitutional settlement m which the communities do not acqui- 
esce •As regards the largest of them, the Moslems, that imdertak- 
ing was reflected, as in the case of the States, m the option of non- 
adherence offered to the. Provmces m 1942 But, of course, the 
temtonal distnbution of the communities, mcluding the Moslems, 
is not on a Provmcial basis, and the other mmonties, particularly 
the 48 millions of the Scheduled Castes, cannot fall back on Parti- 
tion m the last resort They must secure their nghts in the new 
constitution, and, havmg secured them, they must depend for then 
mamtenance on the sovereignty of law An additional guarantee 
was suggested m the Bntish proposals of 1942, which contemplated 
the conclusion of a treaty between the Bntish Government and 
the Indian constitutional convention providing tnier aha 'for the 
protection of racial and religious mmonties’ But this proposal is 
open to senous objections It does not accord with Dominion 
status it IS mconceivable that any Dominion would concede 
such a treaty nght to Bntam If India opts for secession from the 
Commonwealth, the fate of the one-sided and meffectual Mmonty 
Treaties m Europe would be scarcely an encouragmg precedent 
And how would such a treaty be expected to operate^ How could 
the Bntish Government satisfy itself that an alleged breach of it 
had m fact occurred? And, if satisfied, how could it afford the 
promised ‘protection’ except by direct mtervention m the ad- 
mimstration of India, backed in the last necessity by force? And 
how would this square ^vlth the military situation if there were also 
a defence treaty under which Bntish and Indian forces were inter- 
Imked on the frontier? Quite apart, moreover, from the practical 
difficulties it would mvolve, the effects of such intervention would 
surely be deplorable It would bnng Bntish 'impenalism* hack 
onto the stage of Indian politics It would seem to justify the 
nationalist charge that Bntam had never meant India to be really 
free It would dissipate all hope of a fnendlier relationship betw een 
free India and Bntam If she had chosen to stay in the Common- 
wealth, it would instantly dnve her out Nor would it serve the 
cause of the mmonties They would he regarded by the majonties 

1 For the possibiUtj of retaining a personal relationship mth the Crown 
for certain purposes, see Iteporf rsirt III, p 154 
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whose exploits in the common fight for freedom are known to all 
the world ^ - 

The question of the financial obhgation, which the Bntish 
Government assumed when India mcurred her public debt under 
Its control and with its backmg has been settled by the course of 
war finance Nearly all the part of that debt known as the 
‘sterling debt’ and mainly raised m Bntam has already been 
‘repatriated’, and, as Was pomted out m an earlier chapter, the 
old financial relationship has been reversed by the British Govern- 
ment’s huge expenditure for war purposes m India * The part of 
the pubhc debt known as the rupee debt ’ and mainly raised in 
India will remam an obhgation of the new Government of India 
If India IS partitioned, there must be another such equitable divi- 
sion as was made when Burma was separated from India in 1937 

There remains an obhgation which has been much discussed by 
British business men m India and m Bntam Ought not the 
British commercial community to continue to be regarded as a 
minonty community entitled to the same safeguards as the Indian 
mmonties^ And ought not they to be protected a*gainst the possi- 
bility of unfair discnminatiOn on the part of the new Indian 
Government’ The answ'ers to those questions have already been 
given by the British Government In the course of a debate in the 
House of Lords m 1942, the Duke of Devonshire, Parliamentary 
Under Secretary of State for India, pomted out that the question 
was governed by the offer to India of Dominion Status Unlike 
the Indian mmonties, the Bntish business community in India 
could not obtain guarantees for their protection as a condition of 
an agreed constitution No such guarantees were exacted when 
the former British Colonies became self govemmg Dominions they 
can only be obtained as between equal partners, by free negotia- 
tion Bntish commercial interests in the Dominions declared the 
Duke, are by no means neglected by the Bntish Government, but 

1 As to the ICS and I P it was announced m lune 1945 bj the then 
Secretary of State (Mr Amery) that it is an essential corollary of His 
Majesty s Government s declared policy of promoting full self government 
in India and Burma that from dates as yet uncertain in either case appoint 
ments held by tenure from the Secretary of State will cease Candidates 
for entry into these Services have been warned that their appointmentsmay 
thus be terminated at any time subject to due notice and the paynncnt of 
specified compensatory grants {Ctvtl Appointments in Indta and Burma 
1045 ) As regards the Army it seems probable that all permanent entnw 
into the Indian Army avUl in future be Indian and that British officers will 
be provided as required by seconding for fired penods 

* See p 58 above 
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bastions of India's security to east and west, with Australia and 
New Zealand on the one side, with South Africa, Mauritius and 
Aden on the other. Ail those territories, with the sole exception of 
the Dutch East Indies, are associated in the Commonwealth; and 
all of them need India’s co-operation for their safety as much as 
India needs theirs. For her economic welfare, likewise, India wU ' 
w^t partners. The rapid execution of her plans for industrial 
development, in particular, will demand assistance from outside 
in the provision of capital plant, in the training of technicians and 
so forth. There is no question, it need hardly be said, of attempting 
to establish an exclusive regional monopoly — ^no more now than at 
any time in the past — ^but, if India should seek for some measure 
of co-operation within the Commonwealth, it would, of course, be 
readily forthcoming. It is common knowledge that Britain, for 
her part, will depend for maintaining her standard of living in the 
years ahead on the expansion of her export trade. 

History might seem to prompt the choice to stay within the 
Commonwealth. India's long and close connexion with Britain 
has woven ties that cannot be broken in a day. For generations 
past Indians have worked with Englishmen, comrades and friends, 
in the army, in the civil services, in the courts, in the professional 
and scientific and commercial world; and for many years now 
every educated Indian has spoken English- and acquired from 
English literature, more than from any other foreign literature, 
his ideas of human personality and freedom. But history cuts 
both ways. For, while there are still many Indians who are well- 
disposed towards Britain, the inevitable bitterness created by the 
nationalist movement and its periodical repression has coloured 
Indian patriotism with a steadily increasing antipathy to their 
overlord; and it has been intensified by a distrust, which has only 
recently begun to weaken, in the sincerity of British promises that 
India should be free. Maybe, when freedom comes at last, the 
mood ^vill change; but many educated Indians may still feel 
impelled by pride in their own country and resentment at its long 
subjection to sever all connexion between the sometime-rulers 
and the sometime-ruled. Such a decision, however, would not 
be by any means unanimous. Those well-disposed Indians, re- 
membering old personal associations, would regret it. Some of 
the minority communities, too, might opt for staying in the 
Commonwealth, not because it would afford them any prospect 
of external intervention in the domestic life of India— the im- 
practicability of that has been stressed on an earlier page— but 
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And, so far from being bom and brought up within the Common- 
wealth, she has been linked with it, directly or indirectly, by com- 
pulsion So were the .French Canadians and the Dutch South 
Afncans, but it is harder for Indians, after all that has passed, to 
make the choice that they have made Yet, if they choose other- 
\vise, the full potential value of the Commonwealth to its o\vn 
members and to the world at lai^e ^viU not be realised If India 
is one of its associates, the Commonwealth will be a far more 
impressive example of the possibihties of mtemational and mter- 
racial relationship than if all of them are wholly or predommantly 
European Bndgmg the gulfs between all the continents, afford- 
ing its members a more constant and mtimate contact than they 
can hope as yet to enjoy m the great company of the United 
Nations, it might do more, perhaps, than an5rthing else to bnng 
about that ‘ reconcihation of East and West ' on which the survival 
of human civilisation may come m the end to depend 
And there is more than that in the British people's hope that 
India ^vlU not choose to break away It is a matter of deep and 
genume sentiment The British connexion with India began more 
than 300 years ago For 150 years it has been so close that 
Bntish history and Indian history have been woven together 
And much of the thread has been spun in Bntish households m 
which service m India became a family tradition, and the Indian 
scene seemed never far a^vay, and the names of Indian towns and 
districts were almost as familiar as those of Bntam itself For 
their sons were spending the best part of their hves in India, trying, 
most of them, to help the Indian people accordmg to their lights 
and learning, many of them, to love India before they came back 
home Some of them never came back In the close-packed 
graveyards of India lies much Bntish dust 
With such a record and such memones, it is hard for Bntons to 
thmk that the soil of India can ever be foreign soil m quite the 
same sense as that of China, and may not Indians on their side 
feel that Bntons are not strangers m quite the same sense as other 
folk^ When at last free India faces Britain on an equal footing, 

IS it too much to hope that, remembermg the good and forgetting 
the ill that has come of the fate which brought them together, 
she will not want to turn her back and keep her distance? If that 
proves to be her choice, it will be a happy endmg to the story 
which began when English seamen first set sail across the oceans 
and those quiet traders landed on the Indian coast 
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soon as they are set at large, in order to deter others from doing the 
.same. This would be a great evil in any country, but is terrible in 
Oude, where no police is maintained for the protection of life and 
property. The cases of atrocious murders and robberies which come 
before me every day, and are acknowledged by the local authorities 
and neighbours of the sufferers to have taken place, are frightful. Such 
sufferings, for which no redress is to be found, would soon desolate any 
part of India less favoured by nature.'^ 

iii 

To refer such sufferers to the authorities at Lucknow would be a still 
more cruel mockery. The present sovereign never hears a complaint 
or reads a petition or report of any kind. He is entirely taken up %vith 
the pursuit of his personal gratifications. ... He lives exclusively in the 
society of fiddlers, eunuchs and women: he has done so since childhood 
and is likely to do so to the last. . . . He sees occasionally his prime 
minister, who takes care to persuade him that he does all that a King 
ought to do. . . . Anyone who presumes to approach him, even in his 
rides or drives, wth a petition for justice is instantly clapped into 
prison or cither\vise punished.* 


iv 

I omitted to mention that, at Busora on the 27th, a Rajpoot land- 
holder of the Sombunsie tribe came to my camp Nvith a petition 
regarding a mortgage, and mentioned that he had a daughter, now two 
years of age; that when she was bom he was out in his fields, and the 
females of the family put her into an earthen pot, buried her in the 
floor of the apartment, where the mother lay, and lit a fire over the 
grave; that he made all haste home as soon as he heard of the birth of 
a daughter, removed the fire and earth from the pot, and took out his 
child. She was still living, but two of her fingers which had not been 
sufficiently covered were a good deal burnt. He had all possible care 
taken of her, and she still lives; and both he and his wfe are very fond 
of her.* ^ 


1 Ibid., ii. 41-2. 


• Ibid., i. 178^ 


• Ibid., ii. 59 - 
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be lost in commencing the work. We should not be discouraged by 
difficulties; nor, because little progress may be ma'de in our owm time, 
abandon the enterprise as hopeless, and charge upon the obstinacy and 
bigotry of the natives the failure which has been occasioned solely by 
our own fickleness, in not pursuing steadily the only line of conduct on 
which any hope of success could be reasonably founded. . . . 

We should look upon India, not as a temporary possession, but as 
one which is to be maintained permanently, until the natives shall in 
some future age have abandoned most of their superstitions and 
prejudices, and become sufficiently enlightened to frame a regular 
government for themselves, and to conduct and preserve it. Whenever 
such a time shall arrive, it will probably be best for both countries that 
the British control over India should be gradually \vithdra^vn. That 
the desirable change contemplated may in some after age be effected 
in India, there is no cause to despair. Such a change was at one time 
in Britain itself -at least as hopeless as it is here. When we reflect how 
much the character of nations has always been influenced by that of 
governments, and that some, once the most cultivated, have sunk into 
barbarism, while others, formerly the rudest, have attained the highest 
point of civilisation, we shall see no reason to doubt that if we pursue 
steadily the proper measures, we shall in time so far improve the 
character of our Indian subjects as to enable them to govern and protect 
themselves. 


iii. T. B. (later Lord) Macaulay. Commissioner of the Board 
of Control, 1832; Secretary, 1833. Law Member of Governor- 
General's Council, 1834-1838. Speaking in the House of Com- 
mons, 10 July 1833. {Hansard, xix (1833), 536.) 

The destinies of our Indian empire are covered wth thick darkness. 
It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate reserved for a state 
which resembles no other in history, and which forms by itself a 
separate class of political phenomena. The laws which regulate its 
growth and its decay are still unknown to us. It may be that the 
public mind of India may expand xmder our system till it has outgroum 
that system; that by good government we may educate oiu' subjects 
into a capacity for better government; that, having become instructed 
in European knowledge, they may, in some future age, demand 
European institutions, ^^ether such a day wU ever come I know not. 
But never ■will I attempt to avert or to retard it. Wlienevcr it comes, 
it will be the proudest day in English history. To have found a great 
people sunk in the lowest depths of slavey and superstition, to have 
so ruled them as to have made them desirous and capable of all the 
privileges of citizens, would indeed be a title to glory all our o\vn. 
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THE CONGRESS AND THE MOSLEM LEAGUE IN 1937 

The terms on which the leaders of the Moslem League in the 
United Provinces might be invited to join the Provincial Govern- , 
ment were laid down as follows by Maulana A. K. Azad on behalf 
of the Congress. » 

The Moslem League group in the United Provinces Legislature shall 
cease to function as a separate group. 

The existing members of the Moslem League Party in the United 
Provinces Assembly shall become part of the Congress Party, and will 
fully share with other members of the Party their pri\^eges and 
obligations as members of the Congress Party. They ^vill similarly be 
empowered to participate in the deliberations of the Party. They will 
likewise be subject to the control and discipline of the Congress Party 
in an equal measure with other members, and the decisions of the Con- 
gress Party as regards work in the legislature and general behaviour of 
its members shall be binding on them. All matters shall be decided by 
a majority vote of the Party ; each individual member having one vote. 

The policy laid down by the Congress Working Committee for their 
members in the legislatures along with the instructions issued by the 
competent Congress bodies pertaining to their work in such legislatures 
shall be faithfully carried out by all members of the Congress Party 
including these members. 

The Moslem League Parliamentary Board in the United Provinces 
will be dissolved, and no candidates will thereafter be set up by the 
said Board at any by-election. All members of the Party shall actively 
support any candidate that may be nominated by the Congress to fill 
up a vacancy occurring hereafter. 

All members of the Congress Party shall abide by the rules of the 
Congress Party and offer their full and genuine co-operation %vith a 
view to promoting the interests and prestige of the Congress. 

In the event of the Congress Party deciding on resignation from the 
Ministry or from the legislature the members of the above-mentioned 
group \vill also be bound by that decision. 

To the published statement of these terms Maulana Azad 
appended a short note. 

It was hoped that, if these terms were agreed to and the Moslem 
League group of members joined the Congress Party as full members, 
that group would cease to exist as a separate group. In the formation 
of the Provincial Cabinet it was considered proper tliat they should 

have representatives.^ 

' » Pioneer. 30 July 1937. 
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9 His Majesty’s Government have therefore considered 
whether there is something which they could suggest in this 
interim penod, under the existmg constitution, pending the 
formulation by Indians of their future constitutional arrange- 
ments, which would enable the mam commumties and parties to 
co-operate more closely together and with the British to the benefit 
of the people of India as a whole 

10 It IS not the mtention of His Majesty's Government to 
introduce any change contrary to the wishes of the major Indian 
communities But they are willmg to make possible some step 
forward during the mtenm penod if the leaders of the pnncipal 
Indian parties are prepared to agree to their suggestions and to 
CO operate in the successful conclusion of the war agamst Japan 
as well as m the reconstruction m India which must follow the 
final victory 

11 To this end they would be prepared to see an important 
change in the composition of the Viceroy’s Executive This is 
possible without makmg any change in the existing statute law 
except for one amendment to the Ninth Schedule to the Act of 
1935 That Schedule contains a provision that not less than three 
members of the Executive must have had at least ten years' 
service under the Cro^vn in India If the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government meet with acceptance m India, that clause would 
have to be amended to dispense with that requirement 

12 It IS proposed that the Executive Council should be re- 
constituted and that the Viceroy should in future make his selec- 
tion for nommation to the Crown for appointment to his Executive 
from amongst leaders of Indian political life at the Centre and m 
the Provmces, m proportions which would give a balanced 
representation of the mam commumties, mcluding equal propor- 
tions of Moslems and Caste Hindus 

13 In order to pursue this object, the Viceroy will call into 
conference a number of leadmg Indian politicians who arc the 
heads of the most important parties or who have had recent 
expenence as “Prime Mmisters of Provinces, together with a few 
others of special expenence and authonty The Viceroy intends 
to put before this conference the proposal that the Executive 
Council should be reconstituted as above stated and to invite from 
the members of the conference a list of names Out of these he 
would hope to be able to choose the future members whom he 
would recommend forappomtment by His Majesty to the Viceroy s 
Council, although the responsibihty for the recommendations 
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contribution to the direction of Indian affairs, but it is also to be 
hoped that their experience of co-operation in government ^vilI 
ejq)edite agreement between them as to the method of working 
out the new constitutional arrangements. 

22. His Majesty’s Government consider, after the most careful 
study of the question, that the plan now suggested gives the utmost 
progress practicable within the present constitution. None of the 
changes suggested will in any %vay prejudice or prejudge the essen- 
tial form of the future permanent constitution or constitutions for 
India. 

23. His Majesty’s Government feel certain that given goodwill 
and a genuine desire to co-operate on all sides, both British and 
Indian, these proposals can mark a genuine step forward in the 
collaboration of the British and Indian peoples towards Indian 
self-government and can assert the rightful position, and strengthen 
the influence, of India in the counsels of the nations. 
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number of most important and urgent problems on their hands; 
but in spite of all their preoccupations they have taken time, 
almost in their first days of office, to give attention to the Indian 
problem, as one of the first and most important. That fact is a 
measure of the earnest resolve of His Majesty’s Government to 
help India to achieve early self-government. 

The task of making and implementing a new constitution for 
India is a complex and difficult one, which will require goodwill, 
co-operation, and patience on the part of all concerned. We must 
first hold elections so that the will of the Indian electorate may be 
known. It is not possible to undertake any major alteration of the 
franchise system. This would delay matters for at least two years. 
But we are doing our best to revise the existing electoral rolls 
efficiently. 

After the elections I propose to hold discussions wth representa- 
tives of those elected and of the Indian States to determine the 
form which the consfitution-making body should take, its powers 
and procedure. The draft declaration of 1942 proposed a method 
of setting up a constitution-making body, but His Majesty’s 
Government recognise that, in view of the great issues involved 
and the delicacy of the minority problems, consultation with the / 
people's representatives is necessary before the form of the 
constitution-making body is finally determined. 

The above procedure seems to His Majesty's Government and 
myself the best way open to us to give India the opportunity of 
deciding her destiny. We are well aware of the difficulties to be 
overcome, but are determined to overcome them. We cancer- . 
tainly assure you that the Government and all sections of the 
British people are anxious to help India, which has given us so 
much help in wnning this war. I for my part ^vill do my best, in 
the service of the people of India, to help them to arrive at their 
goal, and I firmly believe that it can be done. It is now for Indians 
to show that they have the wisdom, faith, and courage to deter- 
mine in what way they can best reconcile their differences, Snd 
how their country can be governed by Indians for Indians. 
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overcome, but are determined to overcome them. We cancer- . 
tainly assure you that the Government and all sections of the 
British people are anxious to help India, which has given us so 
much help in wnning this war. I for my part ^vill do my best, in 
the service of the people of India, to help them to arrive at their 
goal, and I firmly believe that it can be done. It is now for Indians 
to show that they have the wisdom, faith, and courage to deter- 
mine in what way they can best reconcile their differences, Snd 
how their country can be governed by Indians for Indians. 
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